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CHAPTER IX. 
I hate to learn the ebb of time 
From yon dull steeple’s drowsy chime, 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl, 
Inch after inch, along the wall. Scott. 

THE twins cast themselves into one another's 
arms and wept bitterly, wheu they found themselves 
in the seclusion of their large chamber. 

“Oh, Norah, Norah, dearest, what has happened ? 
Tell me all! How did they find it all out?” 

_“ ‘They know nothing whatever about your secret, 
Viola ; make yourself easy, love. But I will tell you 
everything.” 

Then Norah related to her sister the tale of the 
pursuit, of the rescue from death, and of the insult- 
ing ane: brought against her by Mr. Roke- 
wood, 

“It will kill me,” she said, sobbing. “I cannot 
bear an imputation against the purity of my conduct. 
[ was imprudent, but not unmaidenly, and Lady Bate- 
man treated me with scornm—absolutely with con- 
— She says she shall relinquish her charge of 
“That is simply because she has heard of a better 
engagement in the house of the Earl Beechwood.” 

Her cousin,” said Lady Viola. 

- But, Viola, I tell you, we must not live with 
this man. I will apply to Colonel Claverhouse, pa- 
pr’s cousin, and I will tell him how the will stands, 
rv that this woman, the new countess, would profit 
y our deaths. I feel sure that our friends will ap- 
bly to the law courts, and will not suffer us to re- 
main with these creatures.” 

_ They will live in London, Norah,” said Lady 
” iola, “and Philip is in London.” 

Norah turned away impatiently. 

; Philip, always Philip, my dear-Viola. You will 
vot see much more of your dear Philip, depend upon 
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[THE PRISONERS. ] 


it, than if you lived in Scotland and he lived on the 
Rhine. You will have to wait, dearest sister, to wait 
your four years, until you can claim your money. 
Meanwhile, you are so selfishly full of the love woes 
of Philip that you have no compassion to spare for 
me. I tell you, Viola, I ran for my very life. If I 
were a nervous, delicate young lady, you would have 
me in hysterics now, or fainting. Imagine a masked 
man holding you, head downwards, Viola, from that 
high window at the top of the ruined old house in 
the primrose wood.” 

Viola held her twin sister in a close embrace 

“ My darling, my noble Norah, my precious sister,” 
she said, passionately. 

“ Ah, I was all that once, Viola,” replied Norah, 
sadly, “ before Philip Ruthven, with his great gray 
eyes, came and stole away your heart; but now [ 
must content myself with the second place infit. Never 
mind, I knowit is a warm place—and now let us talk 
of business. Have you pens, and ink, and paper 
here? I must write to Colonel Claverhouse to-night, 
and—there is no help for it—we must trust to Mrs. 
Welsh, the housekeeper, to see it into the post.” 

“I will write,” cried Viola. “ You are too fatigued. 
Lie down, Norah, and I will call Granger to make 
you a cup of tea.” 

“ Not yet; write the letter first. Iam tired, as you 
say, and I will lie down.” 

Lady Norah lay down, and Lady Viola, drawing 
out her writing-table, penned a letter to Colonel Cla- 
verhouse, Imperial Lodge, Kensington Gardens. 

She read the letter aloud to Norah, but it hap- 
pened that Norah had fallen fast asleep, and thus her 
more keen and energetic judgment was not called 
upon to exercise itself over the epistle. 

It is probable that Norah would have written a 
more concise and businesslike account to the stern 
old colonel of Hussars than did her sister—one that 
would have had a great des' more effect upon a man 
of business and of the world. Viola began with a 
complaint of Mr. Rokewood’s threat to keep the girls 
as prisoners, to shut them up in seclusion until the 
completion of their education. 

“ We shall bo so infjniuly miserable,” wrote Viola. 
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“ And more than that, Mr. Rokewood ran after Viola 
into a wood, with a mask on his face, and he held her 
head downwards over the ruins, from a chamber at 
the summit. She was rescued by a gentleman who 
had been following her pursuer, and then the man 
in the mask, whom Norah firmly believes to be Mr. 
Rokewood, ran away. Ob, Colonel Claverhouse, do 
not leave us in the power of this bad man. We should 
like to live in London. Could we not live with you, 
or in the house of Lord Alnwick, your brother, who 
has daughters of our age ?” 

This letter was written, directed and sealed, and 
soon after both of the sisters slept soundly. 

The next morning they rose, and rang as usual for 
their maid. It was some time before Granger an- 
swered the summons. When she did, the sisters 
looked at one avother, and grew pale. Granger was 
turning the key in the lock. When she came into 
the room, she again turned the key, took it out and 
placed it in her pocket. 

Granger was a pale, prim woman, with light sandy 
hair and a thin, bitter mouth. She was about five- 
and-thirty years old; she wore a neat black silk 
dress, and a gold chain hung at her girdle. 

“Granger,” cried the Lady Norah, imperiously, 
“what do you mean by locking the door in that 
manner ?” 

“ Beg pardon, my lady, but I act under strict or- 
ders from Mr. Rokewood—and her ladyship,” she 
added, quickly. 

“Viola, dearest, we shall be compelled to submit 
for a few days,” cried Norah, scornfully ; “ but, thank 
heaven, we have friends who will see us righted. 
Granger, you can fill the baths and retire. We will 
henceforth dispensv with your services. We can 
dress ourselves.” 

With a bitter smile, the mercenary creature with- 
drew, and the twin sisters bathed and dressed hastily 
in their morning robes of white, trimmed with black 
ribbons. Then Norah went to the door and turned 
the handle—it was locked on the other side. A smile 
came into her deep blue eyes, a smile of contempt, 
rage, pain. 

“ Where is the letter,” she whispered, “the let- 
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ter for Colonel Claverhouse? Give it to me here. 
Now, Viola, ring for the jaileress to come and let us 
out. 

Viola rang, but it was not Granger who came to 
the door of the twins. They heard the heavy tramp 
of a man’s feet outside, then the key was turned and 
the door opened, and the tall form of Mr. Rokewood 
stood before them. He was dressed in perfect morn- 
ing costume. He pulled his grizzled moustache, and 
bent his head haughtily to the sisters. 

“ How is it, sir, that you take the liberty of lock- 
ing us in our room ?” inquired Norah, passionately. 

“Simply, your ladyship, because I am constituted 
your guardian by the will of my late lord, and after 
what occurred last night I do not think it prudent to 
permit you ever to be out of my sight—not, at least, 
until Lady Monkhouse has found you a governess 
that she can perfectly well trust.” A 

“T am obliged both to you and to her for your kind 
surveillance,” said Norah, in an excited tone; “ but 
my sister and myself have both resolved to leave 
you. Nothing shall induce us to live under your 
care any longer.” 

Rokewood bowed. 

“You have no choice, ladies,” he replied, with his 
diabolical smile. “No choice at all. I am quite re- 
solved, after what occurred last night, not to relin- 
quish my guardianship of you. The law, the law, 
gives me full power.” 

“ We also have a Court of Appeal,” cried Norah, 
proudly. “Nay, sir, do not stand upon ceremony 
with prisoners—go first, go first, by all means, and 
leave us to follow.” 

“So be it,” replied the seoretary, with cold inso- 
lence. “You have called yourselves prisoners, and 
as such, I certainly consider you. Those who have 
forfeited all claim to,respect, must submit themselves, 
and must be content to pay the penalties which their 
conduct deserves.” 

Norah only replied by a glance of intense dis- 
dain, and Rokewood walked in an insulting 
manner down the grand staircase, followed by the 
twins. 

As they were passing into the large breakfast- 
room, Norah perceived through the great window, 
that opened down several steps on to the lawn, no 
less a personage than Mrs. Welsh, the housekeeper, 
engaged in tying up some standard rose trees. 

Among all the dependents at Grand Court there 
was not one whom Norah felt she could so thoroughly 
trust as this housekeeper. The letter to Colonel 
Claverhouse was in her pocket, and she knew if it 
were once consigned to that of Mrs. Welsh it would 
be in a fair way of reaching its destination safely. 

At once, and without any hesitation, she crossed 
the room, descended the steps, and walked out upon 
the sunny lawn. A few paces brought her close to 
Mrs. Welsh and the rose bushes. 

“Mrs. Welsh,” she began, “ Will you post a letter 
for me. Lentreat you?” 

“Mrs. Welsh do nothing of the kind,” cried the 
stern voice of Rokewoed in the rear. 

He had followed noiselessly across the lawn. She 
turned towards him, a noble indignation burning in 
her blue eyes. 

“ That letter is addressed to Colonel Claverhouse, 
my father’s cousin, aud my friend. Mrs. Welsh, as 
the daughter of your late master, 1 command you to 
post that letter.” : 

“The authority is null,” cried Rokewood, with his 
cold smile. “My late lord has not delegated his 
authority to his children, but to their guardians. I 
am his representative, Mrs. Welsh, and I command 
you to post no letter for this lady, who wanders 
in ruins by moonlight with young men, and who, I 
regret to say, has forfeited all claim to the respect 
once due to her rank.” 

Calm, impassive, hard asiron, and cold as marble, 
perfectly self-possessed and respectable appeared 
that stern business man, the secretary. 

“I would I were aman,” cried Norah, passionately, 
“for then I could eadl you out, and shoot you, mis- 
creant!” 

The proud girl trembled from head to foot in the 
excess of her wrath and suffering. 

“Now, lady,now, you will make yourself ill,” said 
the housekeeper, tenderly, 

“I should prescribe a regimen of weak tea and 
water gruel for this excitable lady,” said the secretary, 
scornfully. 

A strong feeling of private hatred against Norah 
had:taken root in Rokewood’s black heart since the 
previous night. 

At this moment Norah uttered a faint cry of ex- 
ultation, and in another instant her light form was 
seen skimming across the lawn towards the entrance 
of the wood, 

Before Rokewood knew what she was about she 
had consigned her precious letter to the keeping of 
the postman, the gleaming of whose scarlet collar 
in the morning’s sun had attracted her quick eyes. 





“ Post it safely, safely,” she cried, pressing half-a- 
sovereign into the man’s hand. “They may offer 
you more up at the house not to post it. But you 
will be faithful—will you not?” 

The beauty and distress of Nora, her exalted rank, 
and the sweet condescension of her manner, enlisted 
the postman at ance as her champion. He looked wist- 
fully at the gold piece in his palm. 

“T had rather not take it, my lady,” he began. 

“ Here, postman, give me that letter,” said the 
voice of Rukewood, who was again upon the track of 
Norah. 

“Sir,” cried the young man, putting it into his 
bag, and fastening the clasp tightly. “I must post 
all the letters that are given me to post.” 

There was a dogged determination in the young 
man’s voice and face, and Rokewood, being a keen 
reader of human nature, perceived at once it would 
be useless to press the matter any farther. 

“You live in the white cottage, near the birch 
wood, and your name is Marlow ?” 

“ Yes sir, my name is Marlow,” said the postman. 

“Very well, Marlow, give me the letters for the 
Great House. Thank you. Now you may go about 
your business. The white cottage near the birch 
wood, and your name is Marlow.” 

An ironical smile lurkedat the corners of Roke- 
wood’s moustached lip. 

" psf letter is gone safely to Claverhouse,” he 
said softly, looking at Norah. “Have you begged 
him to come and take you away in a carriage and 
four? Do you expect to escape out of the ogre’s 


castle like a princess in a fairy tale ? 
As he spoke he her arm, as he had 
it the night before, the murderous hate which she 


read in his eyes made her heart faint within her. 

They stood under the shadow of a noble beech tree. 
A great elm, whose branches were yellowing under 
the touch of autumn, shut off the view of the house, 
The sweet morning sky was the only roof aLove their 
heads. There was silence in the wood to their rear, 
the song of the birds was not audible at that moment ; 
and while the grasp of Rokewood ed to a con- 
vulsive clutch, nerved by malicious wrath, Norah 
glanced around her, and despite’ the bright morning 
sunshine, despite the knowledge that the house, and 
human voices, and human help were close at hand, 
she felt a return of the sick and deadly fear which 
had overwhelmed her on the previous night. 

“Loose my arm,” she said, 

“ Not so,” responded Rokewood, quietly, still smil- 
ing his diabolical smile, and bringing his evil face to 
within an inch or two of her own, so that he could 
look into her eyes, and read within them all the ter- 
ror which crushed her spirit. “I shall not loosen my 
grasp of yourarm, Lady Norah Beaumont, metaphori- 
cally speaking, until you are wise enough to take 
care of yourself, and that will not be for four years, 
Iexpect. Back to the house, madam, and back to 
your private apartments, of which I shall do myself 
the honour to keep the key—and hold yourself in 
readiness to depart from Grand Court to-morrow. 
The countess and myself have resolved to pass the 
next month in London. You will remain with us. 
Your open defiance of my authority, no less than 
your most imprudent and unmaidenly conduct, will 
cause, and has caused an enormous amount of scan- 
dal in this village and neighbourhood. It behoves 
me, Lady Norah, to have a care for your reputation, 
if you have none for yourself,” 

At that moment Norah read the man through and 
through. By a sort of inspiration she divined that 
he had read her character aright, and that he counted 
upon driving her to madness by means of her wounded 
pride. She resolved henceforth not to permit his in- 
sinuations to mortify or abase her spirit. 

“Tf any scandal,” she said, with a scornful smile, 
‘should be circulated respecting me, Mr. Rokewood 
will be the circulator, and I can afford to despise both 
him and his works.” 

“ Come to the house,” thundered Rokewood, losing 
his self-possession for an instant, “come to the house, 
and be locked up in your room.” 

He had the effrontery to drag her forward by the 
arm. As he approached the mansion, a murmur 
greeted his ears. A few of the servants, to whom the 
exciting episode of the letter had been related by 
the housekeeper, had gathered about that corner of 
the house on one pretence or another. When they 
perceived their young lady being dragged along like 
a prisoner by their late lord’s secretary, something 
like a groan of disapproval greeted that gentleman’s 
ears. ‘Then he paused, and looked towards the do- 

mestics, smiling. 


“Tam sorry,” he said, “to shock your sense of 


chivalry, my friends ; but this young lady is so re- 
fractory, so headstrong, so imprudent, that lam com- 
pelled, for her own sak @, to coerce her into obedience. 
As for those of you who venture to disagree with my 
mode of procedure, I shall be under the necessity of 
dismissing you dext month, J need scarcely say that 











it will be useless to apply to me for recommendations 
to other families.” 

After delivering himself of this-speech, Mr. Roke. 
wood, still holding Norah by the arm, entered the 
breakfast parlour. Viola stood pale and trembling 
by the window. 

“Will you breakfast here, Lady Viola, or with 
your sister, in her apartment ?” 

“With my sister,” cried Viola. 
has happened ?” 

“Tam a prisoner,” cried Norah, with a calm smile 
“and Mr. Rokewood informs me that I am to be » 
prisoner for the next four years. Not a pleasant 
prospect, more especially under such a jailer.” 

“Now, will you follow me?” said Rokewood, 
turning roughly to Lady Viola. “I shall place you 
and your sister both in the little blue drawing-room, 
which looks into the fir wood; there you can both 
give yourselves up to quiet meditation—there shalj 
be no more paltry pretence of politeness. I am not 
a knight errant, but four guardian.” 

“Our jailer!” cried Norah. 

“ Well, your jailer,” responded Rokewood, and he 
seemed to gnash his sharp teeth, as he smiled sa- 
vagely upon the hapless twins. 


“ Oh, Norah, what 


: Then he passed out of the room, still hold- 
a a arm, and y followed by the Lady 
iola. ™ 


They mounted the staircase, took a few tums 
across p and corridor, and then entered the 
little drawing-room, the window of which looked 
iuto the fir-wood. It was an old-fashioned little 
room when compared with the more splendid apart- 
ments of Grand Court. 

The chairs, curtains, and couches were of faded 
blue damask, the mirrors were small and ancieut, 
the polished oak floor was uncarpeted. It was a 
little room which had been disused for years, saving 
when there was a great influx of visitors at Grand 
Court. It came, however, day under care of 
one or other of the staff of housemaids. The blue 
drawing-room was ectly free from dust. 

Rokewood opened the window which looked right 
into the dark recesses of the fir wood; the height 
from the ground was too great for him to fear that 
either of the Ladies Beaumont would attempt an es- 
cape. 

“ Now,” said he, tu towards the twin sisters, 
“you understand that this will be your sitting-room 
until to-morrow, when we start for London. [ shall 
send Granger to you after your breakfast to assist 
you in packing your clothes, books, and jewellery.” 

Then he went out of the room and looked the door 
upon the sisters, 

Viola threw herself upon a couch, and began to 
weep violently. 

“Oh, that we had run away!” she cried, “ beforo 
he began to lock us up and treat us as prisoners. 
We might have reached London, and the house oi 
Colonel Claverhouse by this time. Now we shall be 
gone before he can answer our letter.” 

“But he will search for us. Surely, he will find 
us out. You told him enough about our miserable 
condition in your letter.” 

“ Rokewooa will write to him by the next post, and 
prejudice him completely against us. I see no hope, 
Norah, unless we can manage to escape.” 

“T must lay a plan of escape,” said Noral, 
thoughtfully ; “ but we want assistance, and I know 
not whom to trust. Lady Bateman always hedged 
us about with such strict rules of etiquette, and kept 
us away so completely from all the servants, that we 
are strangers to them, and they to us, and we know 
not whom to rely upon. Money is also needed, 
Viola, in all these cases, and we have the command 
of very little. I don’t think we have four pounds 
between us, and yet I am resolved to try and escape 
—resolved to get to the house of Colonel Claverhouse. 
I am as positive that Rokewood intends to murder 
us for the sake of our money, as I am that the suv 
will set to-night.” 

Norah spoke steadily and calmly, but Viola be- 
came desperately excited, and threw herself upon the 
ground in a paroxysm of terror, sobbing violently : 

“ Let us beat the door—let us call the servants! 
Oh, Norah; why did you let him bring us in here aud 
lock us up? Why did you—why did you——” 

“Hush, hush, Viola! If we scream and make ® 
noise, they will say we are mad. Remember, he 
holds all papa’s coffers—all the wealth of the old 
Monkhouse family in his cruel hands! Money will 
buy everything, my sweet Viola—everything, avd 
anything! It will even buy two wicked doctors to 
sign a false certificate; and there are private lunatic 
asylums, dens of iniquity of which I have read and 
heard, where hapless creatures are slowly tortured 
to death, while their greedy enemies divide their 
property. If we scream violently, and bring dread- 
ful accusations against Rokewood, we shall give him 
a colourable pretence—we shall make the servau's 
think us beside ourselves, No, we can only wat‘. 
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Somehow or other we must endeavour, during the 
journey, to give our vile ‘guardian the slip, to quote 
from the phraseology of our housekeeper, Mrs. 
felsh.” 

ae Norah, darling, you are so much cleverer 
than I,” said Viola. “ You have tomanage for your- 
self and for me also. Promise me, promise me, that 
ou will not suffer Rokewood to murder us.” 

And Viola clutched the hand of Norah convul- 
sively. 

? 1 promise you,” replied Norah, “I promise you.” 

But whilst she promised to comfort her sister, her 
heart sunk within her. 

At this moment the key turned in the lock, and 
there entered Granger, carrying a breakfast tray, 
which she placed upon the table. She took off the 
cloth which had covered it, and there was the break- 
fast for the earl’s daughters. Two bowls of milk 
and water, and two rounds of dry bread, When 
Norah saw this meagre fare, she turned pale with 
anger. 

e You have made a mistake,” she said, pointing to 
the breakfast tray. ‘We wish to have some coffee, 
cold roast chicken, and French rolls and butter. I 
had no supper last night, and I want a good break- 
fast this morning.” 

Granger folded her arms across her chest, and 
smiled sourly on the two girls, 

“Mr. Rokewood said, if you found any fault, I was 
to tell your ladyship that he considered, from your 
excitable temperament, that bread and milk was the 
most wholesome diet for you, and he told me to in- 
form you that you would not have anything else, be- 
tween this and your tea at six o’clock. He intends 
you to start from the station at Belrose, by the seven- 
twenty train for London.” 

A sudden access of fury seized upon the hitherto 
gentle Viola. She started to her feet, and all the 
scornful pride of the haughty race of Beaumont 
flashed out of her large hazel eyes. She seized the 
tray, and rushed with it towards the open window— 
with a quiet strength Norah interposed. 

“Silly sister,” she said, “ leave all to me—we can- 
not afford to throw away our bread and milk.” Then 
turning toGranger: “Go down and tell your master,” 
she said, “ that the Ladies Beaumont will hold them- 
selves in readiness to accompany him to London by 
the seven-twenty train to-night. Go, we have no 
wore to say,” aud she pointed to the door. 


¥ 





Granger, who was a spy by nature, spiteful and 
mercenary, always ready to sell her services to the | 
highest bidder, slunk out of the reom, and turned the 
key again on the twin sisters. 

“You foolish Viola,” said Norah. “Do you not 
see that if we eat nothing, we shall have nostrength 
toact. Come, come, this bread and milk is not bad, | 
we shall have three times the courage when we have 
eaten it. We must take care of our jewellery, Viola, 
since we have no money, it will serve us to purchase | 
assistance. Let me think—we go from Belrose to 
the town of Mapleton, a little, quiet agricultural town, 
with about four porters at the station, a station-master, 
and astation clerk, alittle waiting-room, anda long re- 
freshment-room. At thatstation we change carriages 
for London, and take out new tickets. Now, Viola, 
can we escape from Rokewood at that station ? 

“Tam afraid not, it is so small—there are so few 
passengers—we are so well known there, from having 
travelled so often toand fro with papa. If I thought 
it would be of any use, I would proclaim our wrongs 
aloud on the platform, and claim pity from the 
passers-by. But I fear it would be of no use—the 
appearance of Rokewood, his stern, commanding 
voice, the liveried servantsin mourning, the handsome, 
tnteresting countess, and the little earl, will form an 
nuposing cortége—he—they will be believed. People 
will not like to interfere on the behalf of two re- 
bellious, ill-conducted girls, for as such he will repre- 
sent us. No, we cannot escape from him at Mapleton, 
either openly or secretly. We must go on to the 
r addington Terminus, and there elude his vigilance.” 

_“Oh, Norah, it makes me ill to think of it,” said 
Viola, “however are we to manage it. I wish we 
had somebody to help us.” 

The sisters ate their frugal breakfast in silence, 
after Viola’s last words. Norah was thinking and 
planning, and her twin sister watched her anxiously. 
{n about half-an-hour Granger returned. 

“If you will give me the keys of your boxes, ladies, 
1 will commence packing.” 

Norah gave her the keys. 

3 Bring us in our jewel cases ?” she said. 

I had better pack your jewel cases with your 
linen, my lady,” observed the servant. 

. We wish for our jewel cases here,” returned 
Norah, calinly, 


| Norah, as the knight of her fancy emerged from the 
| wood, and stood under the window. 





, the servant went away, again locking the door 
alter her. She returned in about twenty minutes, 
‘uc gave Norah a written inventory. 
2a There is the list, my lady,” she said, “ of your | 
4ucu, and a few of your dresses. I have only packed 


| the cheeks of the countess. 


four dresses each, as Mr. Rokewood told me. He said | 
one dinner dress would be sufficient, so I have packed 

two white crapes over the mauve silk skirts, a black | 
silk dress.each, and two white morning dresses. He | 
does not wish you to be overburdened with luggage, 
and so I have put everything for you in the one long | 
packing case.” | 

“ Mr. Rokewood’s insolence grows apace,” observed 
Norah, with a smile. “I hope he helped you pack 
our wardrobe; meanwhile, you have not brought the 
jewellery.” : 

“Mr. Rokewood said her ladyship would take 
charge of your jewellery.” 

“Why, this is unbearable,” cried Viola. “ Our gold 
bracelets, with mamma’s portrait, our large gold 
lockets, with papa’s hair, our gold watches and 
chains—you must at least bring them instantly.” 

" “Mr. Rokewood has taken them all to my lady,” 
responded Granger, in a cold tone of insolent con- 
tempt. 

“You should not have allowed him, Granger,” 
said Norah. “But vow you can leave us, as soon as 
you like.” 

Granger withdrew, and the twins were again left. 
unwatched. 

How the weary hours passed, how they dragged out 
their heavy length, until the whole being of Norah 
seemed exhausted with the desperate tension of con- 
tinued waiting, how the ‘sunshine grew hotter and 
hotter towards afternoon, and the little drawing-room 
grew so bright with the increased radiance, that 
Norah lowered the blinds, and commenced a help- 
less pacing of the floor, while Viola sat weeping on a 
couch, we cannot pause to describe. 

Towards five o'clock the light grew redder, for 
the sun was sinking into the west. Norah raised the 
blind. It seemed as if the firewood was on fire ; she 
opened the window, and looked up into the sweet 
afternoon sky. Presently she perceived a form ap- 
proaching along the dusky path in the wood. The 
red light of the stfnking sun shed a sort of funeste 
and sombre glory about this approaching figure. A 
fanciful thought struck Norah—she called her sister 
to her side. 

“Look,” she said. “One could fancy that the 
wood was a large fire, and that yonder was the form 
of some Christian knight- of old, who could pass 
scatheless through flame, and whom the powers of evil 
were impotent to harm. See, he comes on and on 
through the fiery pathway.” 

Now nearer—the rich blood dyed the soft cheek of 


“'Why, Viola, it is Hammond Danvers.” 

Hammond Danvers had doctored his face, as he 
himself had expressed it, to such good purpose that 
it was difficult to recognise the fact that he had re- 
ceived a blow on the previous night. He looked very 
handsome as he removed his hat to the two sisters. 

Norah made a warning gesture with her finger, 
and motioned him back again under the shelter of 
the wood ; then, drawing a leaf out of her pocket- 
book and a pencil, she wrote these words: 

“We wish to escape from our present guardian ; 
We are prisoners. We are going to London to-night 
by the seven-twenty train, which changes at Maple- 
ton. Will you follow us, so as to be able to assist 
us; we have resolved to elude our guardian at Pad- 
dington Station.” 

Norah threw the leaf from the window; it went 
fluttering down, down through the clear air, and 
lighted on some tall grasses which grew at the edge 
of the wood. 

Hammond came forward lightly, stealthily, his 
handsome face aglow with excitement. Now he stood 
near, when the wind lifted the paper oncé more, and 
carried it round the corner, just where a large pillar 
and portico projected, and hid it from view. Norah 
clasped her hands, and grew pale with suppressed 
excitement. 

“Now, will he find it?” she said. 

“He will come back again and shew it to us,” re- 
sponded Viola. 

But he did not come back, and at that moment the 
door opened, and Granger entered, with a meagre 
tea—a few biscuits, and two cups filled with a poor 
and weak liquid, steaming hot. 

“ What horrible stuff.” cried Viola, impatiently. 

A low laugh of derision sounded from the doorway 
as she spoke, and there entered no less a personage 
than the Countess of Monkhouse. Her ladyship wore 
a long train of black crape, she was wrapped in a tra- 
velling cloak of thick Tweed, fastened together by a 
large diamond clasp; a tiny bonnet, uuder which 
appeared a white border, the badge of her widow- 
hood, was placed on the front of her head, and the 
thick coils of her dark hair rose at the rear like a 
black tower. There was nearly always a bloom upon 
Her dark eyes flashed, 
her white teeth glittered—she came into the room and 
extended her hand to Viola. Viola appeared not to 








see the motion. This gentle girl was apparently 
more antagonistic to her oppressors than was Norah. 

“So you do not like your tea, young ladies,” cried 
the countess, in a gay voice. “You can leave the 
room, Granger; lock the door. I will ring when | 
want you.” 

The countess threw herself upon a couch, and con- 
tinued : 

“When I was your age, I assure you I was accus- 
tomed to far worse fare. I have known what it was 
to go whole days with nothing better than dry bread 
—mouldy, sour, bad bread—such as you would spurn 
with your foot, if- you saw it in the road—for my 
dinner. Breakfast and supper I was accustomed to 
do without. As for a bed, I used to sleep under a 
hedge, if I could find one, and my occupation during 
the day was that of perambulating the roads and 
streets, trying to sell matches. You find me a hard 
stepmother ; I assure you I found the world a far 
harder one.” 

The twins stared aghast at the countess; their 
amazement amused her intensely. 

“How surprised you must be,” she said. “that 
your good papa—your noble papa should have con- 
descended to ally himself with a person of such 
mean origin. Iam not ashamed, Ladies Beaumont, 
to acknowledge that I spring from the people—nay, 
I glory init, It must bea little humiliating to your 
pride to consider you have a stepmother whose 
childhood and youth were passed almost entirely 
under the open sky, for I hardly ever slept beneath 
a roof until I was seventeen. Never mind ; that life 
of open air freedom has braced my nerves, streng- 
thened my muscles, established my health, and per- 
petuated my youth. I can imagine you being dis- 
gusted at my presumption in having dared to marry 
your father, one of England’s proudest earls—a 
statesman, a scholar—oh, such a high-bred, lordly 
gentleman,” 

An intense rage vibrated through her nerves as 
she spoke of the dead earl, her voice rose high, and 
she laughed. 

“Such confidence as he had in me, too, to think of 
his entrusting the care of your moral training—his 
daughters’ moral training—to me ; does it not astonish 
you ?” 

“It is a riddle, Lady Monkhouse,” replied Norah, 
speaking in the calm, proud tones which were na- 
tural to her, “which my sister and myself do not 
care to solve. The result is for us most unfortunate.” 

“ Ah, how like his tones,” cried the countess, “ such 
self-possession, such lofty contempt, such high breed- 
ing. Lady Norah, I feel for you the same affection, 
or nearly the same, as I experienced for your father, 
but I wish to humble a little of that overweening 
hauteur. You must lead a retired life, dear ladies, 
for the next four years. There is an old house in 
Cumberland which is to be fitted up for your recep- 
tion ; there you will have a set of servants, whom I 
shall choose. You will have a carriage and pair ; 
you will live among wild and beautiful scenery ; but, 


| better than all, you willlive under the constant guid- 


ance of a most excellent governess, a Madame de 
Solman, a woman of genius and refinement. She will 
teach you more charity towards the people—curb a 
little of the overweening Beaumont pride. Now, 
ladies, will you not take your tea ?” 

“T suppose, madam, your only reason for insulting 
us,” said Viola, suddenly starting to her feet, and con- 
fronting her stepmother with a pale cheek and a 
flashing eye, “is that you hate us for our superior 
birth, and you know that we are in your power. You 
are a coward, madam! a coward! and mean!” 

“ And you are Lady Viola Beaumont, who is not a 
coward, and who is not mean—well, take your tea, 
and I will ring for Granger to bring in your mantles 
and hats ; the carriage will be round presently.” 

Then Lady Monkhouse rose to her feet, and walked 
towards the door—then she turned round with a 
smile, and looked at Norah. 

“It is singular to think, is it not,” she said, “that 
before long I shall be blazing atcourt with the Monk- 
house diamonds, I, who used to sell matches, as I 
have told you.” 

She rang the hand-bell as she spoke, and Granger 
who had been listening outside, unlocked the door, 
and the countess passed out. 

Norah was all the while in a fever of anxiety re- 
garding the fate of her little note. She looked con- 
stantly out of the window, but she saw nothing more 
of Hammond Danvers, and shortly afterwards Gran- 
ger, entering with boots, hats, and mantles for the 
young ladies, assisted them to prepare for their jour~ 
ney. They were shortly after equipped, and Granger, 
who it seemed was to accompany them, unlocked the 
door, and conducted them downstairs. As they 
descended the great staircase the girls felt that they 
were going into exile from the home of their ances~ 
tors. 

Viola, as she looked at the paintings, the statues, 
all the beautiful objects she had known from her in- 
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fancy, burst ifto a passionate flood of tears, but 
Norah lifted up her proud young head, and cast 
defiant glances upon her enemies. It was a face of 
the Marie Antoinette before the populace. The 
large carriage was at the door, a coachman and foot- 
man were in attendance. The countess, with the 
little earl in her lap, was already seated, facing the 
horses, Mr. Rokewood stood by, wrapped in an over- 
coat, and wearing a large-leafed Spanish hat. The 
twins entered, Viola seated next to the countess— 
Norah with her back to the horses—Mr. Rokewood 
took his place by Norah. Granger sat on the dickey, 
the coachman drew up the reins, cracked his whip in 
the air, and the twin sisters were whirled away from 
Grand Court. 





CHAPTER X. 


Like bloodhounds now they search me out ; 
Hark to the whistle and the shout ! 

If farther through the wilds I go, 

I only fall upon the foe. Scott. 

HaMwOND Danvers had succeeded in finding the 
leaf which Norah had thrown out of the window. 
As soon as he had made himself master of its con- 
tents he put it carefully into his pocket-book, then 
glanced eagerly about him to see if he was observed. 
Nobody was in sight, and feeling that no time was to 
be lost if he aided the sisters in escaping, he hastened 
across the park by the shortest cut possible, found 
his way into the shrubberies, leaped the ha-ha into 
the main road, and sped forward at the top of his 
pace towards the Bellrose station. It was a distance 
of two miles and a half. Hammond reached it before 
half-past six. He had still almost an hour to wait, 
and he improved the time by pacing up and down the | 
tiny platform, now and then entering the stuffy little | 
waiting room, and consulting the time table over the | 
mantel-shelf, anon flinging himself down upon one 
of the coarsely-stuffed horse-hair chairs, and while 
leaning over the shabby table, reading and re-reading | 
the precious little missive of Lady Norah. 

By this time the heart of the brave young gentle- 
man had thrown off the curb which had hitherto held 
it in, and forbidden it to hope for so much happiness 
as a return of love from the daughter of the Earl of 
Monkhouse. She was in distress, she was suffering 
tyranny, and she had resolved to escape. More than 
that—she had applied to him in her trouble; she 
trusted him, she relied upon him. 

Hammond felt that he would cheerfully peril his 
very life, if it were needful, in the defence of that 
beautiful, high-born girl, with her intense blue eyes, 
and broad, thoughtful brow. He was very far from 
supposing the life of the twins to be in danger from 
their guardian, for he knew little of the conditions of 
the will; but he believed that the secretary and the 
stepmother were tyrannising over the girls. 

“They perhaps mean to place them in a strict 
school in France,” soliloqguised Hammond. “ Well, 
I will aid them to escape. A pity 1 have no mother 
at Pennington Manor, orI would conduct them there. 
Arthur, my brother, is a good-hearted soul, and my 
father is at least chivalrous to ladies, and such beau- | 
tiful creatures, too. 

Then Hammond went out again upon the platform 
and consulted the large sleepy-faced clock. 

“Ten minutes past seven—surely they will be here 
presently.” 

Very few passengers were waiting at the little 
Bellrose Station ; there was only a countrywoman 
with a ruddy, wrinkled face, short woollen skirts, a 
black, coal-scuttle bonnet, a blue handkerchief pinned 
across her breast, and a basket of apples on her arm; 
a brown-faced man in a soiled smock frock ; two little 
boys going to school at Mapleton, and looking rue- 
fully at their large, good-natured papa, a wealthy 
farmer of Bellrose, who had come to see them off ; 
and lastly, Hammond Danvers, in his becoming cos- 
tume of country gentleman. 

Suddenly the grand Monkhouse carriage drew up 
at the entrance to the station. The two porters, the 
station-master, the ticket clerk, all rushed out to do 
the inmates homage. 

Hammond hung back; he perceived through the 
thick glass of the waiting-room window, the stern, 
imposing form of Mr. Rokewood, with his marked 
features, grizzled moustache, haughty bearing and 
eagle glance. Then the countess, in widows’ border, 
the great diamond, which she seemed to wear as the 
insignia of her rank, blazing in the collar of the 
tweed travelling cloak. 

“ Handsome woman—forty at least—wicked smile, 
terrible eyes—a sort of evil beauty,” mused Ham- 
mond. 








Then the sweet, pale Viola, her large, sad eyes 
looking imploringly on the people gathered about 
her. Lastly, Norah, with a bright glow on her 


young cheek, a flashing glance in her intense blue | 


eyes, her head held aloit, her black dress acting as a 
toil to the brilliant style of her beauty. She glanced 





about eagerly, caught a glimpse of Hammond's dusky 
head through the thick glass of the waiting-room 
window, and a look of delight shone like a sudden 
sup-gleam over her face. 

Hammond kept out of sight until all the Grand 
Court party had taken their tickets; then the noise 
of the whistle was heard, and soon after a train from 
the south came puffing into the station. It was not 
a very long train. It came from the small town of 
Shalfont, which ran a branch line to Mapleton. 
There were only two first-class carriages in the 
train, one was nearly filled. Mr. Rokewood, the 
little earl, and the ladies of his party took their places 
in.the other. Granger and the footman went to the 
second-class. 

Hammond had only just time to book himself 
through to Paddington, and rush madly into a 
second-class out of sight of Rokewood. And aftera 
shrill screech, the train moved off, slowly at first. 

Norah felt sure that Hammond was in the train, 
and her hope and confidence rose high. 

“Cheer up,” she whispered to Viola. 

“ Why do you cry?” asked the little earl of Viola. 

The small noble was a pretty, pallid child, dressed 
in black velvet ; his face was not aristocratic, at least 
it had not the stamp of that aristocracy of earthly 
rank, that almost indescribable something, which is not 
colour, nor shape, nor feature, nor even expression, 
but a subtle mingling of all. 

It was easy to perceive that Norah and Viola 
were of noble birth, but Adolphus, E arl Monkhouse, 
though delicate in complexion and feature, though 
beaming with thoughtful intelligence, though his was 
a sweet little face, which any mother might have 
kissed with rapture, bore not the stamp of any 
nobility, save nature’s, on his baby brow. 

“Why cry?” said he, to Viola. “We are going 
to a nice house in London; don’t cry, nice sister?” 

Viola looked at the little innocent usurper of her 
fortunes, and his small features grew more misty and 
confused through the veil of her tears. 

“ They are unkind, is that it?” pursued the child, 
dropping his voice to a whisper. “ Why not goaway, 
then? Only I should like you to stay with me. 
love your faces; I have dreams about faces like 
hers "—pointing to Norah—‘‘ and some day I shall 
paint such. I can draw now.” 

The little, spiritual, intelligent soul babbled on with 
a poetic feeling aud wisdom beyond his years; but 
the sisters were in too deep sorrow to be amused by 
his prattle. 

The train went on, the dusk had fallen long before 
the travellers reached Mapleton, and when the train 
pulled itself into that station, all the gas jets were 
alight. 

The p gers ded upon the platform and 
begau to ask after their luggage. 

The secretary first stepped out of the carriage, and 
gave his hand to Lady Monkhouse, next the little 
earl was lifted down, Viola and Norah followed ; 
Rokewood gave his arm to Viola, and the countess, 
stepping forward, thrust her arm through that of 
Norah. Granger and the footman brought up the 
rear, the little earl tripped, chattering by the side of 
the latter. The hearts of the twins sank within 
them; how was an escape to be effected by unfortu- 
nates so guarded. Norah saw Hammond slipping 
into the refreshment-room, and she glanced about 
her eagerly. 

“Does your ladyship expect anybody?” inquired 
the countess, sharply. 

Norah did not reply, for at that moment a laughing 
group of faces, which she knew, came thronging 
through the doors which led from the street into the 
station. 

There was Lydia Mostyn and her brother 
Henry, and two Miss Petershams, London bauker's 
daughters, who had been on a visit at Squire Mostyn, 
whose seat was near Mapleton. 

Norah had met all these young people, at one time 
or another, at the houses of different families, titled 
or untitled, in the county, for the Mostyns were 
“in their set,” to use the phrase of the exclusives. 

How happy Lydia looked, and those London girls 
with theirl uggage, and their maid, had been on a 
visit at Mostyn Park, and now were about to re- 
turn to town. Rokewood perceived the gay young 
faces—another moment, and a hearty greeting, per- 
haps an explanation, would have passed between the 
acquaintances, for they were rushing towards the 
earl’s daughters, when the secretary turned short 
about, holding Viola’s arm, and the countess whirled 
Norah round with a sudden swing, and quite dragged 
her towards the ladies’ waiting-room. 

“You must not speak to auy acquaintances,” said 
Lady Monkhouse. “You have been giddy, and 
imprudent, my dear, and people are all talking about 
you. Mr. Rokewood and myself are resolved to take 
better care of you for the future.” 





upon those old friends, who, no doubt, thought she 
had turned from them through the ridiculous school- 
girl pride of the teens. Should she exclaim: 

“Come and help us, deliver us out of the power of 
our cruel guardian and our stepmother.” 

No! because that iron man with the grizzled mous- 
tache would look her in the face, and in one of his 
cold, polished speeches, he would disgrace her before 
the whole assemblage on the platform. He would 
bring foul and railing accusations against her, she 
knew he would, and poor Norah, poor proud Norah, 
it would have killed her—-besides the name of Beau- 
mont would be stained—had she a right to let that 
wicked tongue loose against the daughters of that 
noble house? Many, many, would believe every lie 
that Rokewood told if he stood there, and preached 
her down, as he inevitably would have done. “No, 
I had better die,” she said. 

Then the train from the North, the late, long 
groaning train, with its crowded carriages camo into 
the station ; five minutes more, and Norah was once 
more seated, in company with her sister, and tho 
two jailers, and the train was rushing through the 
night towards London. It wasa long journey, aud 
despite their desperate anxiety, the twins slept at in- 
tervals during the noisy rush through the dark 
country. Now and anon Norah would wake up at 
some great station, all light, crowd, bustle, aud 
loud voices. 

Ah, many among that toiling throng, whom busi- 
ness had called upon to travel, might have envied 
the beautiful daughters of nobility in their first-class 
carriage, but the hearts of the twins were sorrowful. 
Gladly would Norah have exchanged positions with 
a bright-looking young creature, probably the daugh- 
ter of some tradesman, who ran with happy face to 
welcome an old-fashioned relative, perhaps her grand- 
father, from a second-class carriage. ° 

Then the train went off again—puff, puff—darkness, 
speed ; they seemed to be flying upon the wings of 
the wind. The twins slept deeply now; and when 
they again opened their eyes, it was amid the glare 
and uproar of the Paddington Terminus. 

“* Now,” whispered Norah to Viola. 

She was seated next the door, and Viola was next 
to her; how it had happened that the keen and 
watchful secretary had permitted this arrangement 
it is difficult to say, but when the porter opened the 
door of the carriage, Norah leaped down and Viola 
followed, and like those walking in a dream, they 
found themselves pushing through the vast crowd ou 
the platform, making towards a spot at the head ofa 
staircase, where the face of Hammond Danvers 
towered above the surrounders, for Hammond was of 
noble height. He did not as yet perceive the sisters, 
for the crowd was dense ; and then Norah heard the 
voice of Rokewood behind her, crying: 

“Stop those ladies. Stop those ladies in black!” 

Fortunately for the sisters, there were numbers of 
ladies in black on the platform. With lowered heads, 
with hearts beating so that they could scarcely 
breathe, their very limbs failing them for fear, they 
struggled onwards, and still the voice of Rokewood 
sounded like a death knell, or a summons to execu- 
tion, in their ears, saying : 

“Stop those ladies—those ladies in black!” 

Ah! was the crowd growing conscious that these 
were the culprits. A heavy truck of luggage im- 
peded their progress for the moment; they seemed 
hemmed in. Hammond had as yet not perceived 
them; and still the voice of the pitiless secretary 
rang in their ears. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue French seaside bathiug-places are filling r- 
pidly, viz., Trouville, Dieppe, Boulogne-sur-Mer, aud 
Etretat. 

MAcKEREL orr BriGHToN.—The largest mackerel 
seen at Brighton was cauglit in the trawl net, and 
was the only fish of the kind taken at the time; 1's 
weight was within half-an-ounce of two pounds. 
Small mackerel, or shiners, have been taken in great 
numbers by the same nets, and have been sold at the 
rate of sixteen a shilling. 

Tue THAMES TUNNEL.—The Thames Tunvel, 
which was opened on August 2, 1843, will be closed 
on Wednesday, having thus been a public foot- 
way for a period of twenty-six years, less thirteen 
days. It has been purchased for 200,000/. (ono 
third of its cost) by the East London Railway Com- 
pany, which line will be completed as far as Wap- 
ping in a short time. The new Thames Subway 
from Tower-hill to Bermondsey (Mr. Barlow’ 
scheme) commenced on February 16th of the preseut 
year, is proceeding very rapidly, and, if all goes 
well, will be opened for traffic in three months’ time. 
Its cost will be under 20,000/. The works of the 
old Thames Tunnel were commenced in 18°». 


Norah hesitated a moment. Should she raise her| Physical and financial difficulties delayed the ope? 


voice, in a long, loud cry for help2 Should she call 











ing for eighteen years. 
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HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
But who can view the ripened rose,nor seck 
To wear it? Byron. 
Who loves raves ; ’Tis youth’s frenzy. Ibid. 


_“I AM not an impressionable man, as you know, 
Greville,” began Lord Adlowe, as the cab rattled 
over the rough pavement of Oxford Street; “you 
never saw me let my feelings run away with me, 
though you have known me as long as anyone, and 
seen more of me than most people, and you will 
therefore, be astonished to hear that I am in love.” 

.“ You certainly do surprise me,” said Captain Gre- 
ville. “You are the last man I should have expected 
of yielding to the tender passion.” 

“Unfortunately, it is sv,” returned Lord Adlowe ; 
“and what makes the affair more romantic and 
melancholy, the lady of my choice does not. sympa- 
thise with me, nor compassionate my devotion.” 

“Who isthe fair enchantress? For she must de- 
serve that title, since she has been able to captivate 
you, who have broken more hearts than all the offi- 
cers put together in one of our most dashing cavalry 
regiments.” 

Lord Adlowe smiled faintly, and said: 

‘You have heard of Beatrice Hampton, the proud, 
haughty, cold, unapproachable Beatrice, who has 
so often, so long, and so persistently attacked by ‘all 
sorts and conditions of men.’” 

+ “Certainly, I have met her,” promptly rejoined 
Captain Greville. “It was only the’ other day that 
she rejected the advances of the Duke of Uttoxeter, 
one of the richest noblemen in the British peerage.” 

‘Very true. But money is not likely to tempt 
her. She is to be endowed in her own right, and the 
earl would give her a handsome allowance in addi- 
tion on her marriage. I am comparatively poor ; 
dissipation, foreign travel, indulgence in excesses 
of various sorts, has deplorably emptied my exche- 
quer; and when that is the case, a sensible man, 
has nothing to complain of on the score of good 
Tehat generally turns his attention to matrimony. 
. all be rich again when my relation, Trevalyan, 

les, but when that desirable event will take place, 

—e knows. In the meantime, my exhausted 
= ers must be replenished, and surely a man is 

ucky if he can get the womau he loves, and a for- 

“ae into the bargain, Thatis the way I look at it.” 

My dear fellow,” said Captain Greville, with a 








[THE REPLY TO GREVILLE’S SUMMONS. } 


sorrowful shake of his head, “I am sorry for you. 
Beatrice Hampton will never marry. She is im- 
pregnable—a sort of Rock of Gibraltar. You have 
no chance in that quarter.” 

“Permit me to differ with you,” answered his 
lordship, with a confident air. “If I can obtain a 
hold over Beatrice, she will becompelled to accept 
me. This speech puzzles you; let me explain. 
There is a mystery about Beatrice,, which not even 
her father can fathom She absents herself from 
home in a secret manner, pretending that she is not 
well, and would prefer the solitude of her own apart- 
ments. Where does she go? What does she do? 
Those were the questions 1 asked myself “¢ 

“ And you have answered them ?” 

“ Partially so, though not wholly. I have watched 
her leave the house, by agarden gate Ihave scen 
her enter a brougham which was in waiting for Le1. 
and I tracked her to a house, remotely situated.” 

“ That is the way we are going, is it not?” yaeried 
Captain Greville, upon whom a light began to dawn. 

“Tt is,” rejoined Lord Adlowe. ‘‘Iam about to 
pay a visit to that lonely house, and endeavour to 
discover the names of the inmates and their occupa- 
tion. This will help mea little towards the elucida- 
tion of the mystery. You will wait outside the 
house, while I demand admittance, and rush to the 
rescue at the least suspicion of foul play.” 

“Surely you do not anticipate anything of that 
sort ?” said Captain Greville. 

“T cannot say, there may be danger in the way, 
and if there is, it will be gratifying to me to know 
that I cannot be removed from the ranks of the 
living without a witness, or, at least someone who 
will avenge my death. A stab in the dark is easily 
given, and a dead body is more easily disposed of 
than people think.” 

“Do you remember the scandal which associated 
Lady Beatrice Hampton’s name with that of Geoffrey 
Trevalyan, then?” asked Captain Greville, after a 


, 


use. 

“Certainly Ido. He is a connexion of mine; but 
he disgraced bis name and family by robbery accom- 
panied by violence, which he committed on the per- 
son of his uncle, who had up to that time befriended 
him. Naturally Lord Trevalyan was indignant, and 
before the threat of punishment, Geoffrey quitted the 
country, and perished in a foreign land.” 

“So it was said at the time. I knew him, he was 
a high-spirited lad, and I could never rightly under- 
stand that affair of the robbery.” 

“Tt was clear enough,” replied Lord Adlowe, 
while a dark shadow crossed his face, “ there was 


no earthly doubt about it, and as to his death, that ' 
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was proved satisfactorily ; why do you rake up these 
worn-out reminiscences ?” 

“ Because,” said Captain Greville, 
suspicion that Beatrice Hampton loved 
and has never got over his untimely loss. 
be the reason why her heart is hard andftony, and 
she will not listen to the voice of love, thongh it be 
breathed by an adorer.” 

“ Possibly,” answered Lord Adlowe, shortly, and 
throwing himself back he lighted a fresh cigar, and 
lapsed into a moody silence. 

The cab had now gained the open county. Streets 
had been succeeded by rows of straggling houses. 
which in their turn gave place to the hedges, dotted 
here and there with trees, upon which buds were be- 
ginning to appear. The day was dull, lowering, 
though no rain had fallen, but the gusts of wind blew 
up clouds of dust, which a few temporary gleams of 
svashine, aided by a drying westerly wind had cre- 
ated. 

His lordship kept his eyes bent towards the left- 
hand side of the road, and when he came to the lane, 
down which he had turned the night before, when 
outside her ladyship’s brougham, he stopped the cab, 
got out, and giving the driver some money, bade him 
wait until the return of his companion and himself. 

His lordship did not feel sure that this was the 
precise turning down which he had gone the night 
before, but he thought it was. The night had been 
dark and wet, and he had great difficulty in recollect- 
ing the way he had come. It was with considerable 
doubt, that he went down the lane, 

A few minutes sharp walking brought them to the 
house, at which, accompanied by Giorno, he fancied 
Beatrice Hampton had alighted. It looked very 
ghastly and lone, and they halted before the gate 
which was locked, and Lord Adlowe exclaimed : 

“May I ask you to wait here for me. If I do not 
appear in, say an hour’s time, I shall expect you to 
ring, as I am about to do, and make inquiries respect- 
ing me. In all probability I shall return to you in 
ten minutes.” 

“You may rely upon me,” answered Captain Gro- 
ville. 

His lordship now seized the bell handle, pulling it 
violently, and the dull, heavy sound of aclapper knock- 
ing against cracked metal was heard. Through tho 
bars of the gate, those outside could see straight up 
to the house, as the road had been cut through the 
evergreens, which abounded on the lawn. A few 
minutes elapsed, when an Italian, resembling the ono 
whom Beatrice had called Giorno, slowly descended 
the path, and opening the gate with a key, held it 
open for the visitor to. pass through. Captain Gra. 
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ville had, as soon as the bell rang, walked lower down 
the road so as to be out of sight. 

With a low bow, in which there was a tinge of 
mock humility, the Italian led the way to the front 
door, which he opened, and holding it in his hand, 
exclaimed: 

“Who is it you wish to see, sir?” 

“The Lady Beatrice Hampton, if she be here, or 
in her absence, the gentleman of the house,” was 
the answer. 

The Italian demanded his name, and Lord Adlowe 
gave him a card, whereupon he was ushered into a 
waiting-room, and left by himself. What subse- 
quently took place, we cannot now relate, as we must 
follow the actions of Captain Greville, who for more 
than one hour walked up and down the narrow lane 
in front of the house, which bore no name on lintel 
or doorpost. 

At length he grew alarmed—what could have be- 
come of Lord Adlowe? he looked at his watch re- 
peatedly, and as the time went on, his fears increased. 
it was clearly his duty tomake some effort to see his 
friend, or at least to enquire for him, and he rang the 
bell as loudly as he could. 

To his surprise no attention whatever was paid to 
his summons, and he rang again, producing the same 
dull, clattering sound which he had first heard, when 
Lord Adlowe summoned the Italian. Captain Gren- 
ville fancied that he saw a man’s face at the window, 
but it was rapidly withdrawn, and he could not make 
sure of it. 

Finding that he was treated with the most supreme 
indifference and contempt, he bounded lightly over 
the gate, and walked boldly up to the house. There 
was no knocker on the door, so he d with his 
knuckles, and eventually kicked the lower pannel, 
making a noise which could not fail to be heard 
within. 

Even this energetic manner of proceeding was in- 
effectual, for when he desisted from his efforts, the 
silence of the grave reignedeverywhere Determin- 
ing not to be thwarted, he walked down the steps 
and taking up a stone, hurled it through one of the 
drawing-room windows. 

He waited nearly a minute to see if any heed was 
given to the falling glass, which resulted from the 
crash, and was about to cast a second stone, as a re- 
minder of his presence, and his determination to 
procure some sort of satisfaction or negociation, when 
the window was thrown partially up, and an Italian, 
whom he remembered as the man who had admitted 
Lord Adlowe, appeared, asking him what he wanted, 
and how he dared be guilty of such an outrage, dis- 
turbing, as he had done, quiet and respectable people. 

“T know nothing about your respectability,” re- 
plied Captain Greville, still holding the stone in his 
hand, “ but you are quiet enough, in all conscience. 
Did you not hear the bell ring ?” 

Giorno shook his head. 

“Nor my knocking at the door ?” 

Another shake. 

“Tt matters not,” added the captain, “since you 
are here. The reason I summoned you is this: I 
accompanied a gentleman here an hour ago. Where 
is he?” 

“Gone, I believe,” replied the Italian. “He was 
not here long; he went rapidly away, and if you were 
in the road, you must have missed him by having 
your back turned the wrong way. ‘There is no one 
here, that I know, friend or enemy of yours, and if you 
don’t stop troubling us I have a dog which will 
give an account of you.” 

As he spoke, he whistled to a huge mastiff, which 
had been lurking in the passage behind him, and the 
animal, a ferocious one to look at, bared its gums and 
showed its glistening, fang-like teeth. 

Unarmed as he was, Captain Greville did not like 
to run the risk of having an encounter with so for- 
midable an enemy, and thinking that the Italian's 
story might be true, and that it was just possible 
Lord Adlowe had missed him, he determined to re- 
trace his steps along the lane, to endeavour to find 
his friend. 

The door was unceremoniously slammed behind 
him, and he heard bolts shot into their sockets as he 
retreated, which gave the place the air of a garrison. 

He remarked that Giorno had a villanous cast of 
countenance, and seemed capable of committing any 
atrocity when urged thereto by his employer. 

If Lord Adlowe had incurred the resentment of 
the inmates of this secluded and mysterious house, 
the captain was afraid that he had fallen into bad 
hands; but he could swear that he had seen him 
enter, and though keeping watch and ward without, he 
had not remarked his coming out. 

It was very odd that Lord Adlowe should walk 
away without endeavouring to speak to him. In his 
solitary march, he had not gone far one way or the 
other, and if his lordship had taken the trouble to 
look he must have seen him. 

The cab was standing at the precise spot at which 





they had left it, and Captain Greville was not in the 
least surprised to be told by the driver that he had 
seen nothing of the gentleman who had accompanied 
him from town, and that he certainly had not emerged 
from the lane, 

On hearing this, the captain felt himself under an 
obligation to make one more effort to penetrate into 
the house, and failing that, to make some enquiries 
respecting it. The latter course was somewhat diffi- 
cult, as the house was isolated, and he did not meet 
anyone in its vicinity. 

He walked quickly back, and found the gate locked 
as before; he was about to scale it, when a deep growl 
warned him to be cautious, and he saw the mastiff 
with which the Italian had threatened him, lying in 
wait for him, and licking his jaws in anticipation of 


a 5 sae conflict. 

solving not to be bafiled, he took up @ stone and 
hurled it over the gate against an upper window, 
which it broke with a loud noise, and he was con- 
gratulating himself upon having roused theattention 
of the inmates, when a man emerged upon the roof 
with a gun in his hand, and pointing it apparently at 
the captain, pulled the trigger. 

Greville had seen enough of actual warfare to know 
the sound of a bullet too well, and when he heard the 
shot whistling through the air in unpleasant proximity 
to his head, he thought it would be prudent to re- 
tire. 


Certainly, the shot might have been fired to 
frighten him. It was scarcely likely that any man 
in his senses would risk an arrest and trial on such 
slender grounds ; but Captain Greville did not care 
about being the target for a man who could shoot 
with some accuracy, as his shot proved, and he beat 
a retreat as quickly as possible. 

When he thought himself out of range, he halted 
to take a view of the house. The man had retired 
from the roof, and all was still, and sepulchrally 
quiet as usual. No one had been disturbed by the 
report of a firearm. A fow rooks, who had built 
nests in the neighbourhood, were fluttering about in 
eccentric circles, as if suspecting that someone had 
design upon themselves or their offspring, and that 
was all. 

Saying to the driver: 

“T shall not wait for my friend, who will return 
alone, later,” he got into the cab, and was driven to 
his hotel in Bond Street, where he had a glass of 
wine and a biscuit. 

During his journey he had been ruminating, and 
it seemed to him the best thing he could do would be 
to call upon the Earl of Hampton, and consult with 
him as to Lord Adlowe’s mysterious disappearance. 

But he had not come to this determination long, 
before the door of his sitting-room opened, and in 
came Lord Adlowe. 

He did not appear in the least pale or alarmed, 
though his countenance wore an expression of an- 
noyance. 

“Why, what on earth does this mean ?” exclaimed 
Captain Greville, “I had given you up for lost, and 
was going to consult the Earl of Hampton, on the 
best course to be adopted under the circumstances.” 

“Do not trouble yourself,” replied Lord Adlowe, 
calmly. “I got into the house of an eccentric Span- 
iard, who was rude at first but civil afterwards. I 
would not go away until I had thoroughly cross- 
examined him, and the result of our conference was 
that I was obliged to own to myself that I was mis- 
taken, and had gone to the wrong house.” 

“But I made a disturbance when they would give 
me no intelligence respecting you,” said Greville. 
“T broke windows, and they fired upon me.” 

“T know nothing about that,” said Lord Adlowe, 
with a smile. “ But they are all foreigners, and have 
not long been in this country. Perhaps they took 
you for a robber. All I can say is, that in the dark- 
ness I was mistaken as to the situation of the house. 
The Spaniard treated me very well after I had ex- 
plained the object of my visit—made me smoke a 
cigar; and when I came away I was surprised to 
find no trace of you.” 

“So you are bafiled ?” 

“Completely. Lady Beatrice Hampton went 
somewhere in the direction I took you this.morning, 
but I did not remember the exact locality, and have 
been as you say, baffled.” 

“Do you mean to give the search up?” 

“In that direction, certainly.” 

A servant at this moment brought a note for 
Captain Greville, who read it with the utmost 
astonishment depicted upon his countenance. 

“What is the matter?” asked Lord Adlowe. 

“This is a note from my colonel,” he rejoined, 
“to tell me that my regiment is under immediate 
orders for foreign service, and that I must join 
to-morrow, early. Pleasant, isn’t it ?” 

“T am certainly sorry,” said Lord Adlowe. 

“Tt cannot be helped,” answered Captain 
Greville, with a sigh of resignation. “My only 











regret is that Ican be of no farther service to you 
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in unravelling your mystery.” chil 
“T will live on in hope.” Whi 

“ At all events, we will spend a pleasant evening e 
together. You will dine with me, will you not?” said 
“ With the greatest pleasure,” answered his lord. dam 
ship. to si 
They passed the evening together, but Lord Ad- into 
lowe was nervous and pre-occupied. He had, as he sa SI 
truly admitted, been baffled; and he was still at, the 
loss as to the movements of the Lady Beatrice ha 7 
Hampton, of whom he was so much enamoured. Eve 


Captain Greville departed the next day to join his root 
regiment, which soon afterwards went abroad, and “Tl 
his lordship did not see him again for some years. 








CHAPTER Xx. * 
She was the pride : 
Of her familiar sphere—the daily joy ‘yee 
Of all who in her gracefulness might gaze, feeli 
And in the light and music of her way - 
Have a companion’s portion. Willis. mot) 
The angels sang in heaven when she was born. “i 
Longfellow. r 
Ir is now time that we should draw the veil, an? gr: 
inform our readers where the Lady Beatrice Hampton h 
really went on her mysterious nocturnal excursions. ; 
Lord Adlowe had not been mistaken in the hous, unbo 
though the Spanish gentleman whom he had secn most 
had led him to think so by the admirable way in dolls 
which he fenced with his questions, and contrived to birta 
deceive him. Bey 
The house belonged to thé Count Arevalo, app:- Giral 
rently a high-bred 8; for his eyes were dark I a 
as the night, his hair like that of the raven’s plume, Th 
and his complexion bronzed by exposure to the sun. pee 
The count was the husband of the Lady Beatric:; hers 
they had been secretly and their union oe, 
had been kept a profound mystery to all the world. ond 
The issue of this marriage had been two boys ani oad 
one girl. The two boys were named. Juan ani happi 
Fay the girl was called Giralda. porti 
hey believed that their mother was an actress, burde 
because she did not come every day to see them, and you f 
sometimes wore a disguise, which enabled her to Sorro’ 
leave the house of her father, the earl, with greater “Tt 
secrecy ; the reality of her position had been sedu- girl. 
lously keptfrom them. with | 
A-few days after Lord Adlowe had given up the I hav 
chase in despair, and quite believing the story the pretty 
Spanish count had told him, thought that he had bougl 
been mistaken in the lonely house, Beatrice Hampton The 
stole away from her father’s mansion, and went to treml 
visit the count. “M 
It was a cold, cheerless night when she arrived tones, 
there. pssbier 
The winds sighed and wailed among the thick, al 
growing trees with intense mournfulness, shaking pre 
the night’s rain in spiteful gusts from the sur- aid « 
c ed branches. But heavy as was nature's fine Ay 
gloom, it had not power to chill the happiness, or hee 
subdue the light of that pleasant secret home. —_, — x 
The grates, all polished like mirrors, flamed high “e 0 
with sea-coal fires, that sent out long, ruddy, The 
dancing beams over the carpet and walls. Flowers, Bea rs 


brought from the conservatory by Giralda, bloomed : 
in a dewy little wilderness upon mantelpieces and pe 
tables. Warm-hued cushions were gathered into a i 
deep window-seats, offering cosy retreats that linked nana 
the brightness and warmth of the home with the muy 

freedom and wildness of the outside scene. : 


The drawing-room was a miracle of gaicty and : ind’ 
pleasantness. The breakfast-room, with the fire-lisht po 
oe upon polished mahogany, was the picture of to be, , 

ome comfort. An even temperature of summer-like pd 
heat pervaded the whole dwelling. dared 


The family gathered at an early hour in the I blow 
breakfast-room—the count as dark and stately as f doe 
usual, but with the glow of happiness on his fea- ie ae 
tures—the Lady Beatrice as bright, beautiful and that I 
smiling as though her heart had never known 4 os 







pangs and her eyes had never been wet with tears. him AR 
ittle Fay was basking in the sunshine of his questi 
mother’s presence, caring for nothing beyond. antl 
Juan’s proud, earnest face beamed with satisfac- sacrifi 
tion because he had been promised that he should smal 
be sent to a salversiye ? times 
But one face, of all the group, was graver than whens 
usual—but one brow was more intensely thoughtful rest ne 
—Giralda, thoughtful of others, and self-forgetful, “Tt 
as was her wont, had yet an anxious, pre-occupl? The 
look, that did not escape the loving watchfulness of fully 
her parents. She took little part in the cheerful poe 
conversation, and at the earliest moment possible “Oh 
made her escape from the room. Lady J 
“What is the matter with the child?” asked the heart : 
Lady Beatrice, when returning with her husband childre 
towards the drawing-room. “Has she anything to planni; 
trouble her, do you think ?”’ “Ho 
The count smiled at the idea. eae are the 
“ Giralda has about as much trouble as a birt, “Tf 
he answered. ‘ Sheis not well, perhaps, this mo'™- sighed 








ing, or she thinks she is oid enough to have jewellery, 
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and such things. Depend upon it, Beatrice, the 
mail is not afflicted with any very sad thoughts. 
What can she have to trouble her ?” 

“True. What can she have to sadden her?” 
caid the Lady Beatrice, recovering her momentarily 
campened spirits. “I am_ going up to your study 
to see her a little while. Take the boys with you 
into the drawing-room, please ?”’ } 

She parted from the count in the hall, ascending 
the stairs, while he went into the apartment indi- 
cated. She hastened to the —. in which she 
had often spent pleasant hours with her husband. 
Everything was in exquisite order here, but the 
room was unoccupied. , . 

Throwing herself carelessly upon a tiger-skin 
couch, she awaited the entrance of her daughter. 

Scarcely a minute had elapsed, when Giralda en- 
tered. She came forward half timidly, and the 
Lady Beatrice noticed that her face was pale, and 
her changeful eyes almost black with suppressed 
feeling. 

“ Cann sit beside me, my darling,” said the 
mother, making room on the couch. 

Giralda obeyed, taking the proffered seat. 

The countess then put her arm around the slender, 
graceful figure, drawing it so near that the maiden’s 
head rested upon her bosom. 

“ Now, Giralda,’’ she said, half lightly, “ you may 
unbosom your heart to me. What do you want 
most? Not a doll—you are too old to play with 

ls. My darling has just passed her seventeenth 
birthday.” 

“Maw ray be serious with me,” exclaimed 
Giralda, in a low, quivering tone, full of emotion. 
“Tam no longerachild. Do not treat me as one.” 

The Lady Beatrice looked full in that lovely, 
earnest face, and sighed as the truth of the girl’s 
words came home to her. 

“No longer a child !’’ she echoed, asif the words 
cost her a pang. “Is that true, Giralda? Have 
you crossed the boundary between girlhood and 
womanhood? If so, you have left behind you the 
happiest portion of your life; at least, I mean the 
portion freest from care. A woman has heavy 
burdens to bear, my child. I had hoped to keep 
you for years to come in childlike unconsciousness of 
sorrows and cares.”’ 

“Tt could not be, mamma,’’ replied the young 
girl. “Could I play on with toys, and be satisfi 
with idleness and luxury in this home of ours, when 
I have known that every flower I tended, every 
pretty dress I wore, every joy that came to me, was 
bought with your hard labour ?”’ 

The Lady Beatrice flushed slightly, and her lips 
trembled with feeling. 

“Mamma,” said Giralda, in low, quick, passionate 
tones, “ nightafter night, I have lain in my soft bed, 
provided by you, and thought of you as singing to 
crowded audiences—singing your very heart. out, 
that you might gain a support for us. I have 
dreamed of you as an actress, applauded, and well 
paid as you are, but still longing, as you must, to 
live in your own home always, to see continually the 
husband and children you love so much, and I have 
waked to find my silos wet with tears. Mother, 
my love and sorrow for you are killing me!” 

The flush had faded from the face of the Lady 
Beatrice, leaving it very pale, and now her tears 
dropped thick and fast upon the little head nestling 
in her bosom. 

“My darling, my precious daughter,” she mur- 
mured, in a choking voice. 

“T distress you, do I not, mamma?” asked the 
young girl. “ Yet I must say what I have in my 
mind. For along time I have wanted to say it, but 
I could not bear to trouble you. You have enough 
to bear, darling mother, without my adding to your 
cares. Besides,” she added, more hesitatingly, “I 
cared not say what I wished, lest you should think 
I blame dear papa for allowing you to work so hard. 
I do not blame papa at all. Ido not even question 
his motives. Heis so wise, and good, and grand, 
that I can but feel that whatever he does seems to 
him right and just !”’ 

“And have ‘you not equal faith in me, Giralda ?” 
questioned the Lady Beatrice. 

“Yes, oh yes, mamma, but you are so ready to 
sacrifice yourself for us all. Ever since my earliest 
remembrance you have come home only at stated 
times, and your longest visits were at the times 
when my brothers were born. You give yourself no 
rest nor recreation.”’ 

“T have both at home, Giralda.”’ 

P The young girl looked up so pityingly and sorrow- 
ully, that a hot rain of tears dropped from the 
mother’s eyes, 

“Oh, mother,” she said, caressing the hand of the 
Lady Beatrice with infinite tenderness, ‘‘ does your 
heart never grow weak in this struggle for your 
children’s bread? Does your brain never tire in its 
plannings for us ?” 

“How could they? My husband and my children 
are the life of my life—the soul of my soul !” 

_ Tf you could only live with us all the time,” 
eighed the maiden. These visits, all night ones, 





seem so like stolen visits, mamma. Did TI pain you 
by the expression?’ she asked, as her ladyship 
started. “I beg your pardon. Home would be 
heaven if you were always here.”’ 

The 'y Beatrice dashed the tears from her eyes, 
and gazed reflectively at the fire. 

“You are thoughtful, Giralda,” she said, sadly. 
“T wish I might have kept you in your unquestion- 
ing, unreasoning childhood a little longer. But I 
do not blame you for the turn your thoughts have 
taken. What has decided you to speak to me, at 
last, my darling ?”’ 

The girl hesitated, then answered, in a low tone, 
“Juan is ambitious, mamma. ; He has profited by 

apa’s careful teachings, and by the instructions of 
is tutors. He wants to go to Oxford, by-and-bye 


“He told me so last evening. I have promised 
that he shall be sent to college, Giralda.” 

“ But, mamma,” said the girl, blushing and speak- 
ing only by an effort. ‘“ Ihave read so much about 
the distinctions of society. I know papa is a Spanish 

ndee, and that he has blue blood in his veins. I 
now that you are his honoured wife, the sharer of 
his title; but, mother, Juan is very proud-spirited, 
and if the young gentlemen at Oxford should look 
down upon him because—because you are an actress, 
he would suffer keenly.” 

“T know it; I have considered all that,” replicd 
the Lady Beatrice. ‘But Juan may be{sent to a 
German university as the son of a Spanish count, 
and no one would have a word to say against his 
origin. There is a possibility, Giralda,” she added, 
“that I may not be always an actress,” and she 
smiled. “In case I abandon my profession, my 
children will have nothing to blush for.” 

“We have not now!” exclaimed the maiden. 
“But I have more to say, mother. Let me speak 
of myself now. I have been carefully educated by 
pape, and by competent daily governesses. I have 
earned all the accomplishments usually taught 
young ladies. I can speak in papa’s language, and 
in our own, with equal fluency. You have often 
praised my musical abilities and my voice.” 

“ Well?” questioned the countess. 


‘“* My training would have fitted a princess,” con- | 


tinued Giralda, glowing with earnestness. ‘I have 
always been treated as one who is the heiress of 
immense wealth, and who will yet take a lofty place 
in society. Dear old Meggy, our nurse, is always scru- 
pulous to address me as the Lady Giralda before my 
governess. She is tenacious of my title. You, dear 
mother, have been at pains to teach me self-posses- 
sion under all circumstances, When I reflect on 
these things, one of two conclusions forces itself 
upon me: either I am an heiress, or you have in- 
tended me as the companion of heiresses. I am not 
an heiress, else you would not be obliged to follow 
mon profession. My other conclusion must be true 
en.” 

“T do not comprehend you, Giralda,”’ said her 
mother. ‘ What is a companion of heiresses, if not 
an heiress ?” 

“‘ Why, a governess,” replied the young girl, with 
a faint smile. “I must turn my accomplishments 


to account in some way. The dear home has sheltered | 


me all my life. It is time I took some of the bur- 
dens from your shoulders. If you can work for me, 
it will not injure me to work for you; in short, dear 
mamma, my mind is made up—I am going to be a 
governess !”’ 

She concluded with evident relief at having un- 
burdened herself of her weighty resolve, and looked 
up with a bright, fearlessness, as if ready to combat 

1 arguments against it. 

“You a governess !”’ exclaimed the Lady Beatrice, 
with an involuntary smile, as she regarded her pale, 
high-bred face, with its slight inclination to haughti- 
ness, and the patrician beauty and delicate grace of 
her darling. 

“ Yes, mamma,” said Giralda, firmly, “I have no 
false pride; if it be right for you to earn money it 
is right for me.” 

“ But you are but a child !” 

*T am older than you think, dear mother, in mind 
and heart.” 

* But, Giralda, the life of a governess is very hard. 


You have seen your ae oe well treated, | 


but all are not so. They have to put up with insults 
from their employers, and the servants as well. They 
are isolated, imposed upon and neglected. Of course, 
there are exceptions, but this is the general rule.” 


*T can bear insults, work, and isolation,” said | 


Giralda, with quiet resolution. “ Does not ag mother 
bear unmurmuringly separation from her husband 
and children? x trials cannot be harder than 
yours, and they will 


support. I cannot be longer dependent upon your 
exertions, mother. If we must live at such expense, 
tasking your energies continually, and compelling 
you to continue your labours, you must not have me 
to work for. I must contribute something too to- 
wards Juan’s educational expenses.” 

She spoke with a Roman’s calm decision. Her 


be sweetened by the reflection | 
that I have removed from you the burden of my | 


sense of right and justice gave force to her manner, 
and the mother saw that she would not easily be 
turned from her purpose. 

The face of the Lady Beatrice worked with agita- 
tion. She put her daughter gently from her, and 
arose, pacing to and fro with impetuous movements. 

“T might have expected this,” she murmured, 
“That with her generous nature, her filial love, and 
her strict ideas of the right, Giralda could have done 
nothing different. Poor child; if she only knew” 

Her heart yearned ever the generous daughter, so 
anxious to relieve her of her burdens. She reflected 
if she could have exeused her absence from honie in 
any way save on the plea of being an actress,—a 
plea which she assured herself was literally true. 

A wild impulse arose within her to confide the 
truth to the maiden, to tell her that she was a high- 
born lady, and that the theatre in which she acted 
— the great theatre of society, where she shone a 
star. 

But the impulse was choked in its birth. Remem- 
bering the nightly tears Giralda had shed, believing 
her a hired player, she could not face those innocent, 
loving eyes with her story ; especially, too, since her 
daughter would ask questions she might find herself 
unable to answer. 

_ She could not explain even to her why her mar- 
riage must be an unviolable secret from all the 
world. She could not lay upon her so great a bur- 
den as the knowledge that her mother was two dis- 
tinct persons in one—the Lady Beatrice Hampton, 
the haughty and worshipped belle of society, and 
the Countess of Arevalo, the loving wife, the de- 
voted mother, the pretended actresss. 

No, not yet could she make even Giralda her 
confiidant, 

She continued walking to and fro until she had 
regained her calmness. Then she approached the 
couch, leaned over its back, and laid her hand softly 
upon the maiden’s disturbed brow. 

“ My daughter,” she said, tenderly, ‘‘ I appreciate 
your love and your devotion to me. You are a good 
and noble girl, and I love you as you deserve. I can 
never let you go from me, never permit you to leave 
your father’s watchful care. Here you are well 
sheltered from the guileful world. There will come 
a change for the better by-and-bye, and you must 
wait hopefully for it, as I do. Till then, be con- 
tent?” 

“T cannot—I cannot,” whispered Giralda, with 
pleading eyes. 

“You must, my darling. With your rich and 
sensitive nature, your fresh, young beauty, what 
would become of you in the cold, hard world? You 
are a home-nestling—besides—but we will not pur- 
sue the subject farther now. I must leave you again 
this evening. I will think of what you said during 
my absence from home, and next week I shall, per- 
haps, have something of importance to say to you. 
Let the matter rest a week.” 

Ah! if some subtle instinct, or listening guardian 
angel, had but urged her to frankness then? She 
| kissed the lovely, passionate face again and again, 
and then released Giralda, saying with assumed 
lightness : 

** Now, my darling, you must go with your brothers 
to the conservatory to prepare for our picnic, and 
leave the shadows all behind you.” 

The maiden arose and went out, smiles and tears 

struggling for supremacy on her face. The Lady 

| Beatrice followed her, descending to the drawing- 

room, which she entered at the moment Giralda and 
her brothers were leaving it. 

| Well, Beatrice,” said the count, pleasantly, 

| “has Giralda’s mighty secret been unbosomed ? 

What did the child want? A new bird for her 

aviary, or a new necklace for her jewel casket ?”’ 
| * Neither, my husband,”’ replied the lady Beatrice, 
' coming to his side. “‘ The generous child has formed. 
| a project of assisting us—of contributing her share, 

as she calls it, to our family expenses. She wants 
to be a governess.” 
| The count looked grave and astonished. 
‘* What must she think of me?’ he asked, with 
agitation. 
* All, loving, just, and tender thoughts, my 
husband,” was the gentle response. ‘I honour her 
motives, and her noble heart. But was ever an 
idea so ridiculous? She, the heiress of a magnifi- 
cent fortune—for, of course I shall divide my own 
wealth equally among her and Fay, Juan being 
| provided for by you—she a governess !” 

The count reflected her ladyship’s smile. 

“T have been thinking lately,’ said the Lady 
Beatrice, musingly, “that, if I dared tell our secret 
to our daughter, I should like to have her with me 
at Hampton House, in the character of a protegée, 
you know. She is so beautiful, that I am impatient 
to introduce her into society. Would it be possible 
to have Giralda with me without her relationship to 
me being detected ?”’ 

“ Quite impossible, I should say,” responded the 
count. “Giralda would betray you every day, she 
is so warm-hearted, and so devoted to you. Ifthe 
world did not suspect, your father, the earl, might.’” 
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“True, and Lord Adlowe doubtless would,” said 
the Lady Beatrice, with an instinctive shiver, as 
he thought of that unwelcome, detested suitor for 
her hand. ‘ He watches me closely. I am so cold 
to others that, if I were affectionate to Giralda, he 
would know her to be my own child. If he suspected 
the truth, nothing could result but ruin. No, my 
cheme is impracticable. Giralda must remain 
here.” 

“The same providence that releases Juan wil 
release her.” 

“Till then, my husband, guard the child care- 
‘ully. If I could only have her under my own eyes 

continually! Woman, as she fancies herself, she 
is still a child, for she knows nothing of love, save 
such as she feels for her parents and brothers. 
Viay she long remain as innocent as now of warmer 
passions!” 

With this earnest prayer, the Lady Beatrice 
dropped the subject. 

it was her habit, when at the lonely house, 
which was known as the Laurels to choose cheer- 
ful matter for conversation, and, if by chance 
an unpleasant one came up, it was dismissed 
as quickly as possible, its unpleasantness greatly 
lessened. No shadows were allowed to linger 
wherever the sunshine of her presence came. So 
now she dispelled the look of sorrow that had 
gathered on her husband’s face by her strong en- 
ouraging hopefulness. 

They sat and talked, as lovers do, for an hour or 
two, heedless of the passing moments. Then came 
2 summons to the conservatory. 

‘The count and countess proceeded thither at once, 
not to keep their entertainers waiting. 

The flowers had been arranged to form a perfect 

wer of beauty, and in the midst of the bloom and 
fragrance stood a little round table, covered with 
damask, and laden with heaps of oranges, baskets 
of pines, and other dainties, the whole being very 
pleasing to the eye, as well as to the palate. 

Giralda, bright and joyous as a young Psyche, 
yet with, nevertheless, a shade of gravity on her 
brow, stood ready to do the honours; a young 
knight, eager to assist her, standing at either hand. 
Good Meggy, the nurse and housekeeper, stood be- 
hind them, he broad face beaming with smiles. 

The entertainment was a very pretty affair, and 
passed off charmingly, the Lady Beatrice being the 
belle of the occasion, although Giralda shared 
part of her laurels. After the picnic came a walk in 
the garden, the sky having cleared sufficiently 
to render the excursion agreeable. The remainder 
of the day passed but too quickly to each of the in- 
mates of the Laurels. The afternoon was spent 
quietly in the drawing-room. The evening came on 
carly, and the gloom of approaching separation 
darkened the faces of all when the gaslamps were 
lighted, and the curtains drawn. 

“If I were only earning something,’”’ thought 
Giralda, “mamma could spend more time with us. 
At anyrate, she would not be oppressed with anxiety 
as to what may become of us should anything hap- 
pen to her.”’ 

The idea had taken firm root in her mind it 
seemed, 

Soon after dark, the Lady Beatrice, attended by 
her daughter, went to her dressing-room to attire 
herself for her return to Hampton House. She laid 
aside her pretty simple robes, with a sigh, and don- 
ned a disguise she had worn, transforming herself 
into the pretended aunt of her tiring woman. This 
wus done because she feared Lord Adlowe’s watch- 
fuleye. The waterproof cloak was fastened about 
ler, the great poke bonnet concealed in its depths 
her lovely head, and the thick veil was in her hand 
ready to be tied on when the leave-taking should be 
over. 

Giralda assisted at her toilette with much secret 
agitation, but with outward calmness. 

“T look like quite a respectable old lady, do I 
ot ?”’ asked the Lady Beatrice, gaily, glancing at 
her reflection in a pier-glass. ‘‘I ought to have a 
pairof green spectacles should I not? I used to wear 
nem on these journeys, but no one ever discovered 
that my eyes were young, so I left them off as use- 
less incumbrances. Now, my darling,” she added, 
her tone changing, “‘ I must say good-bye.” 

She embraced her daughter, who clung to her with 
strange fervour. She pressed her to her bosom, 
calling her tender names, and at length released her 
with a singular feeling of bereavement. Without 
stopping to reason upon the feeling she led the way 
downstairs. The little family were waiting in the 
hall to witness her departure, the count alone being 
absent. The Lady Beatrice found him alone in the 
drawing-room, and parted from him there in tears 
and grief She then came out, embraced her two 
sons, raining tears upon the girl-like face of the 
younger, bade Meggy good-bye, and rushed out 
into “y waiting carriage, covering her face with 
her veil. 

“Now, to resume my réle of the Lady Beatrice 
Hampton, the statue, the heartless woman of 

fashion !’’ she thought, leaning back on her cushions, 





and weeping bitterly, “farewell to life, joy, and 
pleasantness for a a weary week.” 

The coachman, a faithful old family adherent, 
whipped up his ponies, and the carriage roll 
down the dark and winding avenue. At the en 
gate he alighted, unlocked the way of egress, his 
— through, locked the gate again, and then 

aving mounted his box, the carriage went whirling 
along the road towards town. . 
The youthfal Lady Giralda stood in the porch till 
the sound of the retreating wheels had died away. 
Then she murmured : 
“Tt will be long before I see mamma again. I am 
going away to earn my living. I cannot wait until 
her return. When she finds that I am not too tender 
to battle with the world, and that I can earn money 
to assist her, and lighten her labour, she will bless 
me for my energy in going. It is my duty to leave 
this dear home, my dear parents, my Feary bro- 
thers. It is not mght that so many should be de- 
pendant upon one. One of us should go, and I am 
that one. When mamma comes home, next week, 
I shall not be here.” 
With a look of sad, yet holy resolution, she turned 
and re-entered the house. 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


A New Revotver.—The Colt’s Fire Arms Company 
are now manufacturing a new pistol for use of metal- 
lic central-fire cartridges, which, while possessing all 
the good qualities of the original well-known Colt’s re- 
volver, does away with nipples and the use of caps, 
and is also provided with an ingenious extracting 
apparatus, consisting in the simple addition of a cy- 
linder or ring at the rear of the chambers, capable, 
by a rotary motion, of being put to the firing or ex- 
tracting point. By the use of this extractor, in 
simply snapping off the pistol, either a full or empty 
shell is promptly expelled. In addition to this, the 
pistol is so made that the chamber and extractor 
can be removed, and a cartridge-filling apparatus of 
great simplicity put in use, when the shells that have 
been already used can be recharged. 

THE earthquake-waves of August last inthe Paci- 
fic, about which we have heard so much, were felt 
in a memorable way at Samoa (Navigator's Islands). 
At Upolu, one of the group, a wave from twenty to 
thirty feet in height burst upon the shore at two a.m., 
when the natives were all asleep. It came without 
warning, in calm weather, and the affrighted people 
awoke to find themselves floating, with the roofs of 
their houses and their household gear, among the 
tree-tops. Some were left lodged in the branches, 
others were carried on by the rush and plumped into 
a swamp behind the village. The alarm was great, 
but the loss of life was small. The first wave was 
followed bya second nearly equal in maguitude; after 
which, from nine to eleven a.m., the tide rose and 
fell eighteen times. 

PickaTE GUNPOWDER.—Gunpowder cannot well 
bear over twenty per cent. of picrate of potassa, while 
for cannon powder it should not exceed fifteen per 
cent. For the latter from eight to fifteen per cent. 
are taken according to the desired velocity of com- 
bustion. Designolle prepares also coloured firework 
compositions by means of picrates, of which the fol- 
lowing are recipes: Gold rain, 50 parts of picrate 
of ammonia, and 50 parts of picrate of iron; green 
fire, 48 parts of picrate of ammonia, and 52 parts of 
nitrate of baryta; red fire, 54 parts of picrate of am- 
monia, and 46 parts of nitrate of strontia. Until re- 
cently the picrate of potassa has been very expen- 
sive, but improvements made in its mode of prepa- 
ration, enable the manufacturer to sell it at a price 
sufficiently low to ensure its application for all prac- 
tical purposes. The manufacture of gunpowder 
from picrates proceeds asfollows: The various in- 
gredients are powdered in a stamping mill for at 
least three or at most six hours, under addition of 
six to fourteen per cent, of water according to their 
composition. The mass is now subjected to a pres- 
sure of from 600 to 1000 cwt. per square inch, ac- 
cording to the velocity of combustion to be imparted 
to the powder. The cake obtained is then granula- 
tated, polished, and dried in the ordinary manner. 
The process remains the same for all kinds. 

New Mops or LAYING AND JOINTING Piprs.—A 
patent joint has been invented by Mr. W. Williams. 
It consists simply in the direct contact or union of a 
cylindrical socketed with a spherical butt-ended pipe, 
without the intervention or use of lead or packing of 
any kind. The socket end of each cast-iron pipe is 
made of thickness uniform with the pipe itself, and 
strengthened by an external hoop of wrought iron. 
It is then correctly bored so as to form a true section 
of a cylinder. Upon the butt-end of the pipe is cast 
a projecting boss or ring, the surface of which is 








turned truly so as so form the zone of a sphere, of 





external diameter equal and duly proportioned to the 
internal diameter of the cylinder. The union of the 
two metal surfaces is thus designed to be perfectly 
maintained throughout a. circular ring or line of con- 
tact which within the eylinder is fixed, but varies on 
the spherical zone according to the angle of direction 
at which the pipes are united, while the tightness of 
the joint is unimpaired by ehange of position. It is 
therefore a moveable joint, so that, within certain 
limits, the line of direction of the pipes may be 
changed, and in case of disturbance or subsidence of 
the ground in which they are laid, the line of pipes 
is self-adjusting, and the distortion is unaccompanied 
by fracture or leakage. It is proposed to use these 
pipes within the Hilton House Tunnel of the Riving- 
ton Pipe Line, where settlement is apprehended from 
the working of the seams of coal beneath, and a say- 
ing of 30,0007. is expected to result. The invention 
has been tested in presence of the mayor and corpo- 
ration, and various architects, engineers, and others 
interested. 


MODERN METHODS FOR REFINING VEGETABLE 


Mr. C. Micuavup, of Honfleur, has discovered a 
new method of refining oil which will probably 
eclipse all those in general use at the present day. 

While sulphuric acid is introduced into the oil in 
minute numerous streamlets, air is blown into the 
oil so as to produce a great commotion in the liquid 
and to fill it with air bubbles. The mucilage con- 
tained in the crude oil being acted on by the acid 
soon forms with the air a voluminous layer of scum 
at the surface, which is skimmed off as it forms. 
This insufflation of air is repeated several times in 
succession, and the scum cleared off; every time 
until the oil is clarified. 

At this point of the operation it still retains free 
sulphuric acid. It is now run into a copper vessel, 
and steam is forced through it until the oil has 
reached a temperature of 100 degs. Cent. The steain 
is then allowed to bubble through for half-an-hour 
or an hour longer. After the oil has cooled down 
some 20 or 30 degs. Cent., which may be done arti- 
ficially, it is run through an ordinary filter. 

The oil obtained by this process surpasses in 
quality and in limpidity any that has been made to 
this day, and the operation combines the great ad- 
vantages of speed and economy, and is so pure that 
the wick of a lamp burning it will not carbonise 
aa eed days’ usage. 





GATHERING A ROSEBUD. 





THERE wasa suspicious moisture in the large, dark 
eyes of Rupert Selwyn as he softly closed the door 
of the room that had once been sacred to his mother ; 
that mother whom he had not seen for five long 
years ; whom he would never see again. 

A few moments he lingered in the dimly-lighted 
corridor, striving to still the rebellious thoughts that 
would sway to and fro in his saddened heart, and 
asking with yearning tenderness why, when the 
graveyard was already so full, death could not have 
spared her a few weeks longer—spared her till wind 
and wave had wafted into port the vessel that boro 
home the long-absent son! Then, drawing his hand 
lightly across his forehead, drooping two fingers suf- 
ficiently to brush off the dew that was fast suffusing 
the long lashes of his usually brilliant eyes, he strode 
forward into the broader hall and down the staircase 
to the library, an apartment which he had not before 
entered. 

He shrunk back a moment as he touched the handle, 
picturing to himself its gloomy and desolate appear- 
ance, for his sudden arrival had taken the house- 
keeper all by surprise, and though*everything was 
ever kept in perfect order, all of the manor house 
that he had yet seen struck a chill within his veins. 

But it must be over with, and, saying to himself 
he would order a fire lighted at once, he opened the 
door, opened it, only to start back in pleasant won- 
der, for this seemed like coming home. 

In the grate, the coals heaped high were all of a 
deep scarlet, with violet-coloured flame softly qui- 
vering above the half-molten mass. The silver ar- 
gand burners were all lighted, and so tastefully dis- 
posed, that while there was no glare, there was yet 
a clear radiance drifting over every alcove, and re- 
vealing clearly their treasured wealth. The curtains 
were closely drawn in front of every window, to shut 
out the dreary perspective of an autumnal storm; & 

couch and easy-chair were rolled a little to the one 
side of the marble hearth, and close beside each stood 
a pretty stand, with baskets of cut flowers and dishes 
of woodland moss, from whose green depths were 
glimmering crystallised pebbles and shining shells. 
Upon the marble heads that looked down from every 
niche were crowns of laurel, while his favourite sta- 
tuettes wore myrtle wreaths about their brows aud 
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held clusters of pansies in their slender fingers 
There were warmth, light, life throughout the spa- 
cious room. 

The eyes of the master kindled as he took in the 
view, and closing the door, he walked up and down 
for a score of times, noting curiously each comfort 
and each beauty. ‘Then he went out and across the 
hall into the servants’ sphere, spoke a few hurried 
words to them, and coming back, lifted the drapery 
of an arch and sat down in its twilight, thinking 
“long thoughts.” 

A half-hour passed by, and then the library door 
was opened, and he heard the soft rustle of a woman’s 
garments as they brushed against the furniture and 
trailed overfthe carpet. As he had done before, she, 
a young girl of eighteen, walked upand down ascore 
of times, noting curiously each comfort and each 
beauty. 

Pausing at last beside a Flora which stood close 
beside the sheltering alcove, she passed her hand 
caressingly over its snowy face, and said in a low, 
loving tone: 

“You are mine yet, my beautiful; mine—though I 


surely thought your rightful owner would have come, 


long before this. I felt almost sure he would be here 
to-night, and I wish he was——” Speaking faster 
and louder: “ Yes, I wish he was. Thesooner I see 
him and resign my charge, the better for me. Every 
day I linger here in this fair, luxurious home, makes 
it harder and harder to cling to my desolate fate, to 
go out alone in the wide, cold worid.” 

A sob strangled the next sentence, and though 
Rupert Selwyn strained his ear to catch at least one 
audible word, he heard nothing save a sigh. 

Then came a passionate burst of tears, and then 
this wail: 

“Oh, if he had but let me drown; let the cold 
waters chill my heart before I had tasted of this 
sweet, sweet life!” 

Then the tears were wiped away and the voice 
hushed itself, while the young girl walked up and 
down the room again. 

After awhile she went to one of the windows, and 
parting its curtains looked out into the darkness. 
Heavy plashes of rain were dashing against the glass, 
while a wild wind was tearing the ripened leaves 
from the stately trees and madly lashing the bare 
branches. 

“The sea would be rough to-night, waves moun- 
tain high, and valleys dark and deep, while the spray 
would chill one through and through as the touch of 
dying fingers. Heaven grant that he do not find his 
grave under the cold and treacherous billows. Oh, 
if he would only come back safe—if he were only 
here to-night—if—what then? Ay, what then, Ma- 
deline Milnor? Darest thou ask thyself ?” 

Her head sank on the window-sill, and while the rain 
dashed continuously and relentlessly against the 
panes, while the wind wailed drearily over the sod- 
den garden beds, and raved through the dripping 
trees in ghostly tones, she asked herself “ what then?” 
Asked it, and dared to hear the answer. 

Then she lifted her bead, and after striving awhile 
to pierce the thickening gloom outside, dropped the 
curtain and came back to the warmth, light, life of 
oe am room; came back and resumed her 
walk. 

Suddenly her lips parted, and she began to chant 
rather than sing some weird triads which she had 
picked up a few days before in a volume written to 
revive some old and nearly forgotten stories, and 
which had strangely fascinated her. 

There was a sad melody in her voice, and as the 
low monotone drifted rather than rippled towards 
the unseen listener, his heart became suffused with 
an unutterable tenderness towards this sweet melo- 
dist, and unconsciously he opened his arms as if he 
yearned to clasp them about her, to call her his own, 
his own for ever. 

Hast thou heard what Llenleawg sang, 
The noble chief wearing the golden torque ? 
‘The grave is better than a life of want. 

She chanted the last line with such touching 
pathos, that tears rolled down the face of Rupert 
Selwyn. If he could have seen hers, they would 
have rolled faster, for it was pallid as if the grave 
lad already folded her in its pulseless grasp. 

In the silence that followed he looked out. She 
was crouching on the rug before the grate, with an 
introverted gaze that seemed to enchain her as with 
aspell. He stole quietly from his nook, and with a 
ead very unlike his usual step, he passed through 
the room and came up behind her. Placing a hand 
xently upon her head, he said, in a tone which dis- 
armed surprise. 

Didst thou hear w’ 
The intrepid and Sony ee 
Greet kindly, though there be no acquaintance. 

As if a magnetic currént had for a second thrilled 
her nerves, she gave one wild start and then settled 
duwn again with a soft flutter. Butas the last word 





dropped from his lips, she sprang to her feet and 
clasping both his hands in her own exclaimed, joy- 
ously: “I amglad you've come!” 

“You! Are you quite sure you know who that 
you is?” And he looked down into her eyes as ifhe 
would read her through and through. 

“‘T willsave you, little one, be brave, be strong ?’” 
She repeated the sentence with a soul-touching 
pathos, a spot of crimson burning on each cheek. 
“Do you think, Mr. Selwyn, I can ever, ever forget 
the voice of him who once spake thus?” 

She was deeply agitated. He saw it in the quick 
upheaving of her cltest, he felt it in the passionate 
throbbings of her fingers, he knew it by the great, 
lustrous drops that beaded her drooping eyelashes. 

So he said, quietly. “Yes, it is Mr. Selwyn, and 
this the little Madeline grown into a stately maiden, 
is it not?” 

“ Madeline, five years older than when you last 
saw her, Mr. Selwyn; grown in stature, if not in 
wisdom.” Her voice quivered. 

“Then we are acquainted! I was not quite sure ; 
and being acquainted, we should greet kindly.” 
And he bent down and kissed her; kissed her as a 
brother might have kissed a sister from whom he 
had been long parted, with such a calm, grave ten- 
derness, that she, poor innocent, dreamed not.of the 
idolatry that surged within his heart. 

Then he led her to the couch and seated her be- 
side him, still holding her two hands. And as she 
asked, eagerly: ‘When did you come? Was not 
your voyage unusually long? Are you well?” 
and twenty other questions in one breath, he 
settled himself for an earnest talk, a talk that was 
prolonged for hours—a talk that neither Madeline 
nor he ever forgot. 

A talk that filled her brain brimful of strange and 
wondrous pictures, and sent her to bed to dream of 
softly-tossing ocean-billows, of sea-shells, coral-tip- 
ped and snow-cheeked, and wailing for their native 
sands ; of sea-mosses flecked with every colour of 
the rainbow, and floating on the white foam as a 
bird’s wing in pure ether; of sea-islands groen as 
meadows in May, and sea-cliffs that glistened in the 
distance as if veined with silver, and sea-beaches 
that seemed like long drifts from the polar zone, and 
sea-breezes that were tropical in warmth and balm, 
and sea-wiuds that were icy and odourless, and 
screeching with ominous voices; of calms under a 
burning sun, storms where the rain froze as it fell, 
and long days and nights of glorious marine wea- 
ther, when with every white sail set, the homeward- 
bound vessel leaped over the waves as a lover ona 
chase, lightly, blithely, the wind humming anthems 
in the rigging, and the brave old tars whistling 
“Rule Britannia,” or the “Death of Nelson,” 
as, remembering their longitude, they kept a bright 
look-out for the rocky coast that girdles the land so 
dear. Yes,a talk that won her to entire forgetful- 
ness of herself, her future, everything, indeed, which 
she had meaut to say to Rupert Selwyn on the night 
of his arrival. 

But with the next mcrning came stern recollec- 
tion, and she girded herself for the effort—for duty 
is oftentimes an effort, say what we will, and an 
effort that pales the cheek and dims the eye, and 
crazes the brain, and, alas, alas! half breaks the 
heart. 

But there came a reprieve. As she was leaving 
her chamber, @ servant met her with the master’s 
compliments ; he found himself worn out and must 
take a day of rest ; would Miss Milnor excuse him if 
he took his breakfast and dinner in his own room, 
and would she come to him in the library at even- 
ing? 

Of course she would do this, and of course, true 
woman as she was, she did more. She arranged the 
trays with such artistic grace, that the silver and 
glass and china were blended into a mosaic so rich 
and rare that the eye feasted as well as the palate. 
Not content with this, she did more. She warded 
off the troublesome visitors who rushed in to see the 
long-absent one, treating them with such gracious 
kindness that they went away forgetting they came 
to see the master, and thinking of no one but the fair 
girl who had met them. More, too, she brightened 
up the whole manor house with a look of life, letting 
the sunlight into the dim parlours, and building a 
cheerful fire in the broad hall, uncovering paintings 
and unwrapping furniture, hanging a cage with a 
singing-bird here, and a vase with a scarlet flower 
there, and dropping books and magazines and papers 
in just such odd spots as they would have been likely 
to find themselves, had the house been as once it 
was, full of ease-loving guests. 

At twilight he sent for her and she obeyed the 
summons, gliding in amongst the shadows that were 
creeping over the room with such a noiseless step, 
that he was not aware of her approach till he felt 
the touch of a soft hand upon his own, and heard her 
asking gently, “if he was rested ?” 





His fingers tightened on hers as he answered that 
he was, and then he drew her down beside her, and 
stil holding her hand, said to her in a voice that 
fruitlessly strove to be calm: 

“ Please, Madeline, tell me of my mother; tell me 
all you can remember of her, from the morning that 
I went away till—till—I had no mother any more. 
Many of her letters failed to reach me, and I havo 
only a vague idea of how time passed with her.” 

And there, sitting close beside him, his face in tho 
shadow, that she might not see the tears that so often 
gathered in his eyes, and hers in the scarlet light 
that flashed steadily ftom the grate and revealed 
every passing feeling that flickered over her face, 
their hands joined, she began the narrative he had 
asked for. Her voice, clear and musical as a silver 
bell in its natural tones, vas modulated now to a 
tender whisper, and every word dropped on his ear 
like the chime of some sweet memory. And talking 
thus, the hours sped rapidly, so rapidly that both 
started when the clock rung out the midnight hour. 

“Forgive me, Madeline,” he said, earnestly ; “ | 
ought not to have kept you up so late, but I thought 
only of her whose precious life becomes likeacharmed 
story as told by you. Will you come to-morrow night 
and finish it for me ?” 

He looked into her eyes and reading his answer 
there, kissed her quietly and bade her good-night. 

Running up to her room, she opened, closed and 
locked the door all in a moment, and then buried her 
face in her pillow, and cried out: 

“Oh, if I had only gone before he came! why did 
she make me promise I would stay? ButI will go 
soon, soon—yes I will send my advertisement awav 
at once. I will take the first place offered me.” And 
then she sobbed, and amidst her tears moaned 
wildly: ‘“ Why isn’t he my brother? then it would 
be no sin to love him; or,” and she dashed off the 
glittering drops, “ why am I poor and he rich ? why 
am I nameless and he of such proud ancestry? Oli, 
were I the man, how bravely would I batile down 
the old gray walls of pride and wealth, and win and 
woo my darling! But a woman, a girl, what can 
she do?” 

She walked the floor with rapid steps, her face 
growingcalm, but dark and stern. Then muttering: 

“ The grave is better than a life of want!” she tore 
off her clothes and curled up in bed, counted a thou- 
sand backward, and fell asleep as the last ninety- 
nine trembled on her lips. 

The next morning though she was up and busy as 
ever with womanly cares, and the next evening sit- 
ting again beside him in the library, telling of the 
first winter that followed his absency ; of the autumn 
she had told him the night before. 

Again the midnight strokes broke in upon the 
story, and again he asked forgiveness for keeping 
her up so late, and as he kissed her good-night, 
said : 

“You will come again and tell me more ?” 

He did not say finish, for to tell the truth, he was 
so happy there, holding the hands of the fair girl 
and watching her face, and hearing her low, sweet 
voice, that he would fain have had the story last for 
ever. 

The next morning it so happened thoy met face to 
face in the vestibule, she coming in with an apron 
full of late asters, and he going out with a handful 
of business-like letters. It was the first time either 
had seen the other’s face by daylight since the morn 
of parting, five years before. 

She greeted him with a quiet ceremony that an- 
noyed even while it amused him. It seemed to 
8a 


y: 
“You will see I do not presume upon your gra- 


ciousness. I realise that you are heir of all this pro- 
perty, and I only the orphan girl whom you saved 
from the river’s depths.” 

“Tam going to town to post these letters; have 
you any you would like to send?” 

He spoke as courteously as if he had been address- 
ing his queenly lady-mother. 

“Thank you, I have one I would be glad to post.” 

And she ran upstairs after the one that had cost 
her so much and heavy labour ; the one that held as 
she believed her destiny. 

Her face flushed as she placed it in his hands, 
somehow she could not bear that he should realise 
she was so poor she had to advertise in the country 
paper fora home. It grew calm as she noticed how 
carelessly hejshuffled it among his own letters, but 
the crimson burned again upon her cheeks when he 
said, kindly: 

‘“‘ Please fasten one of your flowers in this button- 
hole,” pointing to one quite near the region of his 
heart; “a red onelet it be—those white ones chill mo 
with their pale, wan leaves; they would haunt me 
like the ghost of the garden, but that one,” as the 
young girl dexterously slipped in the stem of one 
that vied in colour with her cheeks, “ that one is like 
some memory warm from life’s summer time.” 
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And he bowed and hurried off. 

“ Would hg look at it ?” 

The question returned to her many times that day, 
and each time came the hope that he would not, but 
drop it without a thought, and let it speed away. 

Now it so happened that Rupert Selwyn did look 
at that letter. He only waited till he had driven 
half-a-mile before he scanned the superscription curi- 
ously. Then he laughed aloud, and then said, thought- 
fully : 

““T see through it all. She would leave me and go 
out alone in the world, and earnhera home. As if I 
would let her! As if I saved her from a watery 
grave to cast her into one colder still!” 

He kissed the letter reverently and put it back into 
the bundle, but when he reached the post-office he 
posted his own, and kept that safely in his hand and 
carried it himself to its address. 

The editor of the country newspaper had been his 
schoolmate, and since those days his friend, and into 
his hands he put the letter, and then waited to see 
the envelope torn off and the few lines read. 

“T have an interest in that, Tom,” said he, reach- 


“Of course, Rupe, though why I can’t for the life 
of me see clearly. Some lady—she isa lady I know 
by the graceful peumanship—wants a situation as 
sompanion to an invalid or governess to young chil- 
iren, but you are not sick, nor have you brought 
home any babies either, long as you stayed in foreign 
fands 4g 

He stopped there abruptly, remembering the false- 
hood that {had driven his friend so far from home 
and relatives. 

“ Nevertheless, Tom, I have an interest in it ;” and 
he read it over and over again, and then took up a 
pen and dashed off a copy, putting the original in a 
secret pocket of his wallet as carefully as if it had 
been a cheque for fhousands. And then the two put 
their heads together and whispered seriously. And 
if Madeline Milnor’s right ear did not burn just then, 
it was not the fault of those two plotters. 

A week afterwards as she was leaving the library 
it the usual hour, for the story she was telling was 
not yet near its end, her listener called her back and 
said, carelessly : 

“You must pardon me for monopolising all the 
papers, but I have been so lone away that I could 
hardly enjoy them enough. Which is your favourite ?” 
xnd he gathered up a half-dozen and run ever their 
names. 

“Tt is so late that I will only take The News to- 
night.” 

And she took the country paper, and as she did he 
saw her face grow pale. 

She hardly knew how she reached her room, but 
stumbling in, she lit her lamp and looked wildly 
through the few advertisements. It was not there. 
Her eyes raced up and down the columns, then cen- 
tred on the special notices. And there it was, staring 
at her with its clearly defined types, like some grim, 
naked picture from a sorcerer’s spell. 

“ Who will answer it, 1 wonder? Oh, if it were 
only over. Every day makes it harder to go.” 

She did not sleep at all that night, though she 
counted a thousand five times over. With every 
last ninety-nine she saw that advertisement, and 
wondered who would answer it. She was pale and 
had a headache the next day, and the following day 
she was palerand her head ached worse, for suspense 
was torturing her with its two-edged sword. She 
battled hard with herself though. Of all things, she 
feared most he would notice the change which she 
knew was stealing over her. And every night when 
she went upstairs she muttered a prayer of thanks 
that. he did not seem to see how pale her face had 
srown, and how sunken her eyes, and how wan her 
lips. 

“He must never know how much it costs me— 
never.” 

And she crossed her arms more firmly over her 
nartyr-stake. 

The week seemed months, and when it closed she 
had hardly strength to drag herself down into the 
library. She tottered as she strove to cross the 
Hoor ; she would have fallen but he caught her and 
carried her to the couch, and brought her wine. 

“You shall not talk to me to-night,” said he, ten- 
derly. “Isee you are not well enough. You shall 
be listener.” And as she sat there amongst the vel- 
vet cushions, a brilliant shawl drawn lightly across 
her lap, you would have thought her the petted 
darling of the man who sat beside her, instead 
of the poor dependent, waiting for an answer to her 
advertisement. And before the evening had closed 
in, she herself quite forgot who and what she was, 
absorbed in the wondrous stories that he told her of 
lands beyond the sea. But the weekly paper care- 
lessly placed within her hand as she was about to 
leave, recalled all to her, aud with a bleeding heart 








she sought her room. 
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Would the wick never light; would she never be 
able to unfold the paper—and would the answer be 
there? Oh, she could not live through another week 
of such torturing suspense ! 

Her eye brightened, her face coloured, her lips 
curved. Among the special notices she read this : 

“M.M., who advertised for a situation as com- 
panion or governess, will find an applicaticn for her 
services by applying personally to the editor, a fort- 
night from date.” 

She read it a dozen times, then folded up the paper 
and put it under her pillow as if it were a charm that 
would woo sleep. It proved anything but a soporific, 
and the night seemed endless. 

When the housekeeper, alarmed at her non-ap- 
pearance at the breakfast table, knocked at her 
door, and receiving no reply to her summons, ven- 
tured to enter, she found the young girl tossing rest- 
lessly on her pillow, her cheeks aflame with fever, 
her eyes wild with delirium, and her two dry, hot, 
hands clenching with convulsive grasp the weekly 

aper. 

, She rang the bell with such nervous haste that the 
peal echoed noisily throughout the house. Master 
and servants all rushed up unceremoniously. The 
face of Rupert Selwyn blanched as with a death- 
stroke, while wild sobs of mingled fear and sorrow 
burst from the lips of the attendants, who one and 
all idolised her ag tenderly as if she had been the 
born daughter of that proud house. 

‘Go for a physician—take the fastest horse, and 
don’t spare him.” 

The master’s voice was hoarse as he issued the 
brief command. Then motioning all away but the 
housekeeper, he went to the bed and spoke her name. 
For an instant the light of reason flickered in her 
eyes, and her whole frame relaxed. He gently drew 
the paper from her limp fingers and with a muttered 
imprecation tossed it tothe farther side of the room. 
Then smoothing her hair with womanly tendernoss, 
he waited for help 

“Save her!” he said to the old family physician. 
A thousand prayers could not have expressed more 
than these two words. : 

The doctor looked him keenly in the eyes. 

“Have you had your breakfast ?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Go down and eat it.” 

He went at once. He knew the doctor of old, 
knew that when he seemed the most unfeeling, he 
was ever the most deeply moved. He went down, 
confident that if human skill could save that precious 
life, she would be spared. 

It was two hours before he was joined by the phy- 
sician. It seemed two years, he had thought and 
suffered so much in the time. 

“Well!” 

The ejaculation was not so much impatient as it 
was imperative. His heart seem to stop beating as 
he waited for the reply. 

“She is better; ina sound sleep; skin moist; 
pulse nearly right. We took it just in time; two 
hours later and it would have settled into brain 
fever.” 

The old man walked the floor, with his hands be- 
hind him ; his usual fashion when in deep thought. 

“Yes, 1 think I can assure you she will recover 
from this attack, but—she is not saved. Rupert, my 
boy,” stopping abruptly, directly in front of the 
young man, “ you ought to adopt that girl.” 

“1—adopt her—why—why, she’s——” 

“T know she’s eighteen and you are only twenty- 
eight, hardly old enough to be her father, still it is 
the only way by which you can save her life.” 

“Ts it?” He spoke in a sort of dreamy fashion, 
spoke as if he were not quite sure the doctor’s words 
were true. 

“Yes, the only way. She is naturally delicate, 
poorly fitted by either muscle or nerve to battle with 
the world, which too often turns a cold shoulder to 
the young and feeble. Then your mother has fostered 
in her such dainty tastes, that it would be wicked, 
indeed it would be downright murder, to consign her 
to the surroundings of a hireling——” 

“ Hireling, my—Madeline a hireling!” The young 
man’s face was dark with passion. 

“Peace, Rupert. Don’t get angry with the old 
man who has loved you since you were a crying 
baby. LIonly speak the truth. Madeline has been 
nurtured as if she were a daughter of the old Manor, 
instead of a homeless protegée, and has, of course, all 
the luxurious tastes of a high-bred girl, heightened 
too, by her keenly wsthetic soul. She would grace 
any mansion in our country. But, unfortunately, 
your mother made no provision for her in her will 

“How do you know, doctor ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I do not even know that 
your mother made a will; but I do know the girl is 
notaware that any provision has been made for her, 
aud sensitive to the opinion of the world, which 








would soon talk coarse scandal if she remained long 
under your roof with only the servants and yourselj, 
she feels it her duty to go away and earn her ow, 
living. And let me tell you, my boy, that girl won} 
do her duty, or what she thought was her duty, jj 
Satan himself barricaded her pathway. I haye 
studied her closely, and know her thoroughly. By; 
she could not stand it long. Snubbing would kil 
her in a month, and with few exceptions companions 
and governesses are snubbed without mercy. Yo, 
must adopt her, Rupert. Once let it be known tha; 
she is your daughter by legal adoption, and a scors 
of young fellows will be after her in less than no time. 
You can marry her off in three months, I'll wager 
my best saddle-horse against yours, and then there’|| 
be an end of the matter. You will do it?” He 
grasped the young man’s hands and looked plead- 
ingly into his eyes. 

“T'II—I’'ll think about it, and let you know in— 
before long.” 

“Good! I'll run up and take another look at her 
By George "—which George, or who, saint or sinner, 
none ever knew, or dared to ask, for the old may 
only called on him when deeply agitated—*jy 
George, if I were forty years younger, I'd be after 
her myself——” 

“ Dowerless as she is ?” Selwyn smiled faintly as 
he asked, and it was the first smile that had flickere; 
on his face that day. Bip ey 

“Yes, dowerless; she is a treasure in herself, a 
pearl—but I am getting romantic, and a gray-haired 
doctor like myself has nothiug to do with romance. 
Good-morning.” 

“A pearl!” said Rupert Selwyn, to himself, softly, 
as he fingered the shining shells that nestled in tiv 
dishes of green moss. “A pearl, and to the diver, 
he who struggles with the wild waves to save ani 
secure it, to him the prize belongs. My pearl!” he 
whispered the words with tender pathos—*“ did I no: 
risk life to bring it up from the cold river, up and out 
into the sunshine? Ah, my little Madeline !”—ani 
a look of ineffable tenderness settled upon his hand- 
some face—“ the world will have to fight hard if i: 
wins you from me.” And he stole on tip-toe up stairs 
to see the housekeeper, and did not come down til! 
she had promised to bring him hourly bulletins frum 
the sick room. 

They were encouraging fronmi the first, and when 
twenty-four hours had passed, Madeline was reported 
so much better that it was safe, the housekeeper 
said, to leave her part of the time with one of the 
maids. 

“Yes,” said Madeline, when this was first pro- 
posed to her, “oh, yes, I am almost well. Jennie will 
do nicely for a nurse, and 1 know you must need 
rest, Mrs. Benson.” 

But if good Mrs. Benson needed rest, it was but 
little she had just then, for downstairs all was bustle 
and confusion, though why the master should 
insist upon having his private suite refurnished just 
then, and so magnificently, too, was a mystery to 
the servants. And why so many kinds of cake should 
be baked just then, and all so delicately frosted, was 
a yet greater mystery. And all this time “ poor 
Miss Madeline upstairs and ill.” 

And the master went every day to townandevery 
day returned with such numerous packages, and 
some such odd ones too. What could he, a great 
bearded man, want with a lady’s bandbox? Ah! 
there was much gossiping around the kitchen-table, 
and how it ever got out none could tell; for surely 
there were no birds to whisper it, but a rumour did 
get out and circulate all through the village, and the 
words of the rumour were that Rupert Selwyn was 
about to bring home a wife that he bad married in 
foreign parts. 

“ What's all this I hear, my boy?” asked the good 
doctor, a little weet as coming down one 
morning from Ma4eline’s room he met the young man, 
face to face, in the broad hall. 

“ All what, doctor ?” ; 

“ All this about your bringing home a wife. Is it 
truth, or only an old woman’s gossip ?” 

“T hope, I trust, it’s truth, doctor.” 

He spoke fervently. 

“ You do?” 

The gray eyes opened very wide. 

“Ido. Heaven willing, and I ama husband before 
another month is gone.” 

“ And Madeline!” 

“ Madeline can stay here then,” he said, quietly. 
“There can be no scandal about her living bere, 
when once I have a wife.” 

“But if—pardon me, Rupert, but—but—suppos¢ 
your wife shouldn’t fancy having her here ; supp0s’ 
she should, well, not ill-treat her, though wives are 
very apt to hate their husband's protegées—but witse 
her feel her dependence, snub her; it would kill the 
child.” 

“ My wife will never snub Madeline, take my word 
for that.” 
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“No, I suppose not, nor do anything else out of 
the way. All wives are angels till the ring is on 
their fingers, and then——” 

He whistled something that was not a psalm tune 
and strode away. ; 

Selwyn laughed heartily, and went to his room 
and tried on his wedding garments. And then from 
a secret drawer in his desk took out a tiny box and 
from the box a wedding-ring, which ring he handled 
a loug while reverently, and even pressed it to his 
lips before he locked it up again. f 

And all this while Madeline lay ill upstairs, hop- 
ing and praying she would be well enough to go to 
town on the appointed day. 

The second Wednesday came. The house was 
very still; the preparations were all completed ; 
everything in perfect order ; a dead calm where there 
had been brisk tempest. The master, the bride- 
groom to be, sat alone in the library, apparently ab- 
sorbed in those pages of the Church of England 
Prayer-Book, on which are printed the marriage 
service; but though his eyes rested on the solemn 
words his thoughts were wandering. And it was 
very strange, if he:were going to bring home a wife 
from foreign parts, it was very strange, that, instead 
of thinking of her, he should be wishing he could see 
Madeline Milnor, the sick girl upstairs, whom he had 
not had a glimpse of for a fortnight. 

Something touched his arm lightly. He started 
and yet the touch was light, soft, and tender. Had 
it been a blow from a sledge-hammer, he could not 
have been more amazed. He started to his feet. 
Something stood close beside him—something in 
white. 

“Madeline!” 

He uttered the name, and put out his hands. It 
was well he did so, for in another moment she would 
have fainted. 

He held her a moment to his heart, and then gently 
seated her on the couch, and placed velvet cushions 
under her head, drew the brilliant shawl closely 
about her, and brought her wine. 

“T am rested now,” she said, after awhile. “Are 
you busy to-night?” 

“So idle that I wonder Satan don’t catch me.” 

“Then I may talk to you awhile.” 

“All ni—as long as you can think of anything to 
ga “Pad 

lt was strange, when she had so much to say, that 
she said nothing for full fifteen minutes. And when 
she did speak, she said first the very thing ske had 
meant to reserve till quite the last. 

“Are you going to use the brougham to-morrow 
afternoon, Mr. Selwyn?” 

“ You are not thinking of riding out, are you, Ma- 
deline? Remember you have been very ill, and not 
down stairs for a fortnight.” 

“I know it, but I must go. 
ment.” 

She shivered. 

He drew the rich shawl closer about her then 
eaid: 

“May I ask with whom?” 

“With the editor of The News. I—I advertised 
for a situation as companion or governess, and I am 
to meet him to-morrow in reference to the place.” 

She gasped the words, rather than spoke them. 

“Are you tired of this home, Madeline ?” 

He spoke very tenderly. 

“Tired of it, Mr. Selwyn!” And a crimson spot 
burned in each cheek, while her eyes lighted up with 
wondrous brilliancy. “Would an angel be tired of 
paradise? No; oh, no. It has been tome the bright- 
est, most beautiful home that ever a girl could dream 
of—so bright, so beautiful, that itis like facing death 
to leave it.” 

“Then why go?” He had one of her hands now. 
The slight fingers quivered in his palm. He held 
them tighter. “ Why go?” 

“ Because I must.” 

“Must !” 

‘“ Yes, Mr. Selwyn must.” 

She said the words bravely now, nerving herself 
for his expected entreaties that she should stay. 

“I promised your mother, who was a mother to 
ne—I promised her solemnly that I would stay here 
till you returned ; promised.to dress the library with 
flowers every day, and make it warm and cheerful 
every night. She said it would seem so sad, so 
lonely to you, to come home and find only the ser- 
vants, and everything in wrappings.” 

“And did she approve your plan of turning com- 
panion or governess ?” 

Madeline hesitated. 

“Ido not think she did, at first, but afterwards, 
when we talked it all over, she saw as I do, that it 
was all that was left for me to do; she only stipu- 
lated that I should accept of no situation of which 
you did not approve.” 

“Madeline, tell me frankly, did it ever occur to 
you as a very singular thing the—the fact that my 
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mother, with all her love for you, should not have 
left you independent of situations ; that she should 
not have left you her own private fortune? She 
knew I had enough.” 

“ Never, Mr. Selwyn. Was it not enough that she 
took me in, a poor, half-drowned child, with only 
my dripping clothes ; took me in and cared for me 
all these years, dressing me, educating me, fitting me 
for life? What more could I expect? Ah, not one 
in a thousand would have done so much for the lit- 
tle beggar child whom her son brought up at the risk 
of his life from the cold river. Most women in her 
situation would have carried me at once to the poor- 
house, or the orphan asylum. Mrs. Selwyn was 4 
mother to me.” 

She broke down here, and if I mistake not, there 
were tears in the eyes of her listener. 

After a while she resumed her talk. 

“ Perhaps I ought to have told you this first, before 
Isent the advertisement, but— but there wasso much 
else to say, that——” 

“ That, woman-fashion, you would first secure the 
place, and then, when you had had your own way, 
come to me for advice. fe we 

“ You are not angry, Mr. Selwyn ;” and she lifted 
her head and looked mournfully at him. 

‘No, Madeline; since my mother approved your 
plan, I cannot be angry ; but it is very painful—the 
thought of parting with you.” 

Neither spoke for awhile, then he said, calmly: 

‘I can guess your reasons for thinking you must 
go, and I honour you for them, but—but”—his 
calmness seemed suddenly to desert him ; “ but if I 
were to matry, Madeline, you—you wouldn’t leave 
me then; you would stay as the cherished friend of 
my cherished wife.” 

He felt her fingers struggling to free themselves 
from his clasp, but he only held them closer than 
before. 

“ Are you going to be married, Mr. Selwyn?” The 
voice might have come from the tomb, it was so 
hollow. az 

“T hope, nay, I think I may safely say that I ex- 
pect to be a bridegroom very soon.” 

“But your wife might not love me, and then——” 

“But she will, she must, she shall !” 

In spite of the anguish that was torturing her heart, 
Madeline could not but smile at his imperative sen- 
tence. But the smile faded quickly, and left her face 
pallid and worn. 

“ Affection cannot be controlled,” she said, bravely, 
after a little while; “and I feel that it would be 
better for us all, if we parted before she came. At 
least let me go to town to-morrow, and ascertain 
what the situation is, that I am offered. I promise 
not to accept it, unless it meets your approval.” 

He did not answer, but bowed his head upon the 
arm of the couch, and breathed quickly. 

“ Mr. Selwyn,” she said, gently, when the silence 
became painful; “ place yourself in my situation, and 
tell me, on your honour, would not you feel that you 
ought to do just what I must ?” 

“Would you feel that you must go, if my mother 


| had lived?” 


“No, I would have stayed always with her. She 
needed me.” 

“And do not 1?” He was hardly aware of the 
warmth he threw into the words. 

“You will not, if your wife is what the wife of 
Rupert Selwyn should be.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, Madeline ; but somehow 
I find it very hard to give you up. But we will not 
talk of it any more to-night.” He changed the sub- 
ject, gracefully, and for an hour discoursed of his 
foreign travels, selecting those spots around which 
he knew her keenest interest centred. She could 
not quite forget the torture at her heart, and still 
she was so fascinated that she found it very hard to 
say that “she must go,” even when the clock struck 
ten. 

“Yes, indeed you must. I almost forgot you were 
an invalid. Good night, dear. Do not let thoughts 
keep you awake. Go to sleep, quickly, and dream 

leasant dreams.” 

“Shall I dream of your wife, Mr. Selwyn?” If 
the words cost her an effort, you would never have 
guessed it, her voice rang out so clear and sweet. 

“ Yes, Madejine, yes, dream of her all night long. 
You could not dream of a fairer, sweeter, more ex- 
cellent, more loveable young girl.” 

“ You are not near as well to-day, Madeline,” said 
the old doctor, as he stood beside her chair, the next 
morning. ‘ Your eyes are too bright entirely, and 
your ¢heeks too red, and this pulse”’—and he took 
out his watch—“ this pulse is racing like wild-fire. 
What is the matter? And what, what,” and he 
scanned, her closely, “what means this travelling- 
dress and cloak? Are you bound on a journey? 
Mrs. Benson, I shall not leave this house till 1 see 
her flat on her back, under yonder counterpane.” 

“But, doctor, I can’t, indeed, I can’t go back to 





bed. Iam quite well and strong again. And I must 
go to town to-day. I must, I must.” 

“You stir out of this house to-day, if you dare, 
young lady.” : 

“But I have an appointment, doctor.” 

“With whom? ‘The king of terrors?” 

“With an editor, doctor, who, who, is going to— 
who thinks he has a situation for me.” 

He portioned out a dozen minute gray powders. 

“ You'll see, Mrs. Benson, that she takes one every 
hour. And get that travelling-dress off her, and put 
her to bed, and keep her quiet.” 

The next moment he was in the library. 

“If you want that protegée of yours to be buried 
next week, humour her whim, and let’ her go to 
town to-day. What have you been saying to her 
to bring back this fever ?” 

“Ts it back?” 

The young man’s face grew white. 

“ Coming—like a race-horse, too. 
excited her fearfully.” 

“ She was told last night of my approaching mar- 


Something has 


“Confound your marriage! Pardon me, Rupert, 
but I cannot speak calmly of it. I wish that foreigu 
bride had been sunk in the sea before you ever laid 
eyes her. Ruper., that girl upstairs was 
meant by heaven to be your wife. That boiler burst 
and tossed her into the water on purpose that you 
might pick her up, and bring her home, and fall in 
love with her, and marry her; and, instead, you go 
and—well, I won’t call your bride bad names, for 
she isn’t to blame ; but you needn’t expect I’m going 
to be family physician to your little Dutch girl of 

“She isn’t Dutch, doctor.” 

And Selwyn laughed heartily. 

“ Well French then, or Spanish, or Italian——” 

“She isn’t French, or Spanish, or Italian, doctor. 
She is just the sweetest, dearest little English girl 
you ever knew. You'll own it when you see her.” 

“T'll do no such thing. 1’d set my heart on your 

g Madeline Milnor, and so had your mother, 
and—and ”— the old man took off his spectacles and 
wiped them—*“ the poor girl loves you as uo other 
one will love you. Qh, Itupert, my boy, why didn’t 
you gather the rosebud that grew in your own gar- 
den? Why? What an old foollamtoask! Did 
ever a young man do what he was expected to?” 

He replaced his glasses, and took up his hat and 
gloves, and saying only: “See that she keeps the 
house to-day,” he left, 

Five minutes afterwards, Mr. Selwyn knocked at 
Madeline’s door. Mrs. Benson opened it. “ Oh, sir, E 
am so glad you’ve come. The doctor says she must 

at once to bed, and she won't. I can’t coax her to- 
never knew her so obstinate before.” 

He crossed the room and sat down beside her, and 
took her hands in his, and looked straight into her 
eyes. The fever spots upon her cheeks grew brighter 
and wider, flushing not only her face, but neck, and 
burning down so deeply into her veins, that even her 
fingers seemed on flame. 

“Madeline, the doctor says it would kill you to go 
to town to-day. But you shall not be disappointed 
in seeing that editor. Tom is an old chum of mine, 
and will do anything to oblige me. I will go over 
and bring him back with me. He has been going to 
dine with me ever since my return. Andif 1 do this 
for you, will you not promise to take the doctor's 
powders, and go to bed and keep quietly there till L 
send for you.” 

“T will promise.” 

“Then I'll go at once.” 

. * * * * 

“ You have had a nice sleep, dear” said Mrs. Ben- 
son, as Madeline, opened her eyes. 

“ But how could you let me lie so long? Has Mr. 
Selwyn sent for me?” 

“Mr. Selwyn has only just returned. He says you 
may come down as soon as you feel able. Will you 
let medress you now? Jennie must come, too, and 
curl your hair. We must have you looking very nice, 
for you are to dine with the master and his friend. 
Dear me, it seems but a day since they were boys 
together;” and with an apparently artless loquacious- 
ness, the old lady so pleasantly beguiled the hour 
spent in dressing, that to Madeline it seemed hardly 
five minutes. 

“There, Jennie,” she said, at last, “a French 
hairdresser couldn’t have done better. Now for the 
dress!” And she went to the closet and brought out 
a rich pearl-gray satin. 

“ That—where did that come from, Mrs. Benson? 
It isn’t mine.” 

“Whose else could it be, when I find it in your 
closet? It is one of a good many which Mr. ben- 
son’s mother ordered him to buy for you in Paris. 
I'll explain it allto-morrow. Now you must hurry 
down.” 

“ But why wear such a costly dress to-day? And 
I am in mourning yet-” 
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‘Because there is company to dinner, for one 
thing ; for the other, you must ask Mr. Rupert. 
‘There, Jennie, pin her collar. Point lace! Of course 
itis. ‘To match the dress. Her handkerchief now. 
‘There, you'll do.” 

And she led her from the room and down stairs, 
nud to the library door, which was opened at that 
moment by Mr. Selwyn. 

Ige did not seem to notice her rich dress, but took 
her hand, and said, kindly : 

“Tam glad to see you looking better. Miss Mil- 
nor, this is my friend Hayne, the editor, whom you 
wished to see. I will leave you together for awhile, 
if you will excuse me.” 

And he withdrew. 

“You advertised for a situation as companion, Miss 
Milnor,” said Tom, as deferentially as if he had 
— a peer’s lady to accept a bouquet of hot-house 
flowers. 





[MADELINE’s WISH. ] 


| pitied him, and then he had been kind to come clear 





‘Or governess,” she said, quietly. 

“ But you would prefer the first ?” 

“Yes; I think 1 should. I aim not used to chil- 
dren.” 

“I think you would like the situation I have in 
view. Your duties will be very pleasant, and it will 
be your own fault if they are onerous. You will find 
the gentleman ‘i 

“Gentleman, Mr. Hayne!” 

She looked at him wildly. 

“Hang my tongue!” muttered he; “it’s always 
slipping out in spite of my teeth.” 





Which is more, friend T'om, than can be said of | 


many tongues now-a-days. 
“Yes, gentleman, Miss Milnor. I hope you are not 
scared. Gentlemen often require companions——” 
“But not young ladies, Mr. Hayne. Pardon me, 
but this is a serious matter to me. { could not ac- 
cept the situation of companion to a gentleman, 
uuless ho were very old, very infirm—indced, I 


| glances, and her cheeks burned, as they had never 








don’t think I could at all. I ought to have worded 
my advertisement differently. I meant companion to 
some lady.” 

“ Here’s a maze,” muttered Tom, again. “ Per- 
haps if you were to see the gentleman, you would 
think better of it. May I not ask him in ?” 

Mr. Hayne was evidently embarrassed. Madeline 


over there to see her. So she said: 
“Oh, yes; there can he no impropriety in my see- 
ing him.” 
The door opened and closed. It opened and closed 
again. She looked up. Mr. Selwyn stood before 
her. 
“ Where is he? I thought it was——” 
“ Who?” 
“ The gentleman who wants me for a companion.” 
She looked puzzled. 
He came forward and took her hands, and looked 
her in the face. Her eyes fell before his passionate 


burned with fever. 
“It is I, Madeline, who want you for a companion.” 
“You, Mr. Selwyn, you!” 
She faltered the words, and then—then she was 
drawn to his heart and held there; held there till 
| she had learned that she, and she alone, was the 
chosen wife of Rupert Selwyn; till she had learned 
that he had loved her from the day on which he saw 
her young face blanch with terror, as, mutely claim- 
ing aid, it sank under the dark, cold water; loved 
her through all those years of absence ; loved her 
| more than ever since his return; and most of all 
| now, now, when, because she felt it to be her duty, 
she insisted on leaving the luxurious home of her 
| adoption, and going out into the wide, cold world, to 
| earn one for herself. 


| But you will net leave me, darling ; you will not 





happiness lies in your hands; now that you know 
that my mother wished you for her daughter. You 
shall see her letters to-morrow, love ; they are full of 
Madeline. Indeed, darling, had I been of a jealous 
mind I might have feared that you would drive thy 
memory of the son quite out of the mother’s heart. 
rr omy not go?” 

‘YNo, Rupert, since your mother wished it, I will 
stay.” 
oAnd is it filial obedience alone, my darling, that 
makes-you consent? Say, Madeline, is there no love 
for me?” 

He drew her into the full light of the room, and 
looked into her eyes. I think what he saw there 
must have contented him, for he teok her and kissed 
her passionately. 

After awhile he whispered something more. She 
drew herself away, and lookedat him like a frightened 
child, exclaiming : 

“ Ah, no, no, Rupert, it would be too sudden.” 

“ Nay, darling. Everything is ready. While you 
lay ill upstairs, Mts. Benson and I have worked 
below. We have ai suit of bridal rooms fit for » 
princess, they all tell me. We have trunk upon 
trunk filled with bridal finery, and sucb a pantry 
full of wedding cake! Mrs. Benson would never 
forgive us if it moulded, waiting to be eaten. It is 
sudden to you, I know; but we will do our courting 
afterwards, and you are ill, and need a better nurse 
than Jennie. Will you consent ?” 

She said neither yes nor no, but drew her arm 
within his own, and walked towards the parlour. 
Ten minutes afterwards and she was Mrs. Rupert 
Selwyn, receiving the graceful congratulations of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hayne, who were the only invited guests, 
and the awkward, but earnest oves of the servants 
who had idolised her, while Mrs. Benson whispered, 
amidst smiles and tears : 

“T knew it all the time. Did you think we would 
ever have let our lambkin out of its fold?” 

The wedding breakfast was eaten, and part of the 
wedding cake. The minister, the editor and his 
wife had gone home, and the bride and bridegroom 
were alone in the library. 

“ Show me your mother’s letters to-night, Rupert; 
please do.” 

“No, darling, you have had excitement enough for 
once; besides, there is almost a trunk full of them 
But one thing you may see—my mother’s will.” 
And he brought it from his desk, and read it to 
her, 

Her eyes dilated as she heard the words ; for to 
herself, Madeline Milnor, was bequeathed the whole 
private fortune of her husband’s mother, and with no 
restrictions either. ‘‘ But for my mother’s wish to test 
you thoroughly, you should have seen this imme- 
diately after my return.” 

Just then the door-bell rang. 

“ T should know that ring out of a thousand.” said 
Mr. Selwyn. “ The doctor always jerks sharply, as 
if to say, l’ve no time to spare. Hide darling, for 
moment.” 

Madeline retreated behind the silken curtains 
which had once concealed her husband, and, alow 
with her new joy, grew almost faint with ecstacy. 

A servant, with bridal favours in his button-hole, 
opened the door for the physician. 

“ How !—what’s all this?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ My master, sir, is married.” 

“Married!” The doctor was almost faint with 


ony. 

” Yes, I am a bridegroom, doctor; walk in and see 
my bride.” 

And Mr. Selwyn stepped into the hall and offeres 
his hand. 

It was taken mechanically, and mechanically the 
doctor’s lips muttered some congratulatory sentence. 
Then he said, sadly: 

“ And what have you done with my little girl—my 
poor sick child ?” 

“Come and see, doctor. Madeline!” 

She drew aside the curtain, and stood there blush- 
ing and trembling. ‘ 

“How do you like the little Dutch, Frencl. 
Spanish, Italian girl-wife of your imagination, do 
tor? Is she not, instead, the sweetest, dearest little 
Englishwoman you ever saw ?” iat 

“ Madeline, are you really Rupert Selwyn’s wile 
Is it indeed so?” ‘ 

The radiant face answered him better than a pact 
of dictionary words. L 

“Then, my child, take an old man’s blessing. A\, 
Rupert, my boy, you have done well to gather tle 
rosebud that grew in your own garden.” i 

Mr. Selwyn encircled the waist of his young W!’? 
with his protecting arm, and said, tenderly: 

“ And I do not believe, doctor, I shall ever regr¢t 
that I did so.” 

And he never did so; which sentence, alas, 
rarely ends the chronicle of wedded life, let the res 





leave me now! now that you know my every hope of 








bud have been gathered here or there. C. A. > 
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CHAPTER II. 
There came, and looked him in the face, 
An angel, beautiful and bright, 
And wept, and clasped his knees. 

WHEN Oliver Danvers had disappeared so suddenly 
from his cousin and brother, it was undoubtedly 
the attraction of the golden-haired childish beauty 
whom Evelyn had remarked that tempted hith from 
their side. Very pretty in truth she was, that little 
fairy, half-child, half-woman, but not at all to be 
compared to the beautiful, intellectual Evelyn in per- 
sonal or mental beauty. 

And yet Oliver’s step was quick and hurried, and 
his cheek somewhat flushed, as he threw himself 
from his horse, and approached the young lady and 
her companion. 

“Miss Stewart, I think!” 

The girl bowed and blushed deeply. 

“ Mr. Danvers, I—I did not know you were here 
to-day. Let me introduce you to—to my uncle, Mr. 
Stewart—Mr. Danvers, a friend of ——” 

And her voice fell so low that it was impossible to 
catch her words. 

The handsome but unpleasing stranger bowed with 
great empressement to Oliver. 

“Delighted to make your acquaintance, Mr. Dan- 
vers. Will you do us the honour to go home with 
us? Itis not far, only in—that is, near Piccadilly, 
and my servant can take your horse, if you will join 
us In Our poor equipage. I see Edith is anxious to 
have a little talk with you about old times; and my 
Une is so limited that I cannot remain longer.” 

Oliver hesitated to reply, but a quick, agonised 
look from the fair young faco—such a look as might 


hardly have been supposed could cross such child- | 


like features—decided him. 

“Tthank you. If you will wait a moment I will 
-nform my friends, and be with you in an instant.” 

And he gallopped off to excuse himself to the as- 
tonished companions he had left, returning almost as 
Edith was safely established in the stylish little one- 
horse brougham, that was waiting at the park gates. 
It scarcely deserved the epithet applied to it by ite 
master, for, albeit small,and ouly boasting of one Lorse, 
it was most fashionably appointed in every respect. 
- The light, graceful build of the carriage, the splen- 
tid horse, the colour, the livery, the very servants 
were in the very best taste ; and what is more, in a 
be that spoke of uo lack of the great essential of 
ife—money, 





[WHAT CAN IT MEAN? ]} 


The footman jumped on Oliver's horse, and rode 
after the,carriage down Piccadilly, till it came to St. 
James’s Street, and then turning down that grand 
street, it drove rapidly to Duke Street, down which 
it rattled to the end nearest to St. James’s Square, 
where it stopped at one of the largest houses in the 
street, and which was evidently more roomy than at 
first sight appeared, as the building went far back, 
and the windows were on either side of the high, 
large entrance, while another door appeared to open 
on the other side of the extreme end of the hall. 

It was a strange transition from the gaicty and 
fashion of Rotten Row, and even from the bustle of the 
busy thoroughfare and wide roadway of Piccadilly ; 
but still more now, as the sun was totally eclipsed at 


the moment, and the dusk of evening was deepened | 


by the thick clouds of approaching storm. 


It seemed a very inappropriate spot for that fairy- | 


like creature in her bright colours, her floating steps, 


her light nothing—yclept a bonnet—her grace, her | 


youthfulness, and her loveliness, were all so utterly 
out of keeping with those dark, dingy porticoes, and 
yet duller mansion, in which she disappeared from 
the still, half-lighted street. 

And as Oliver followed her, and looked from her 
slight, light form to the handsome, well-dressed 
uncle, he could scarcely comprehend the choice of such 
an abode, and still less why they had wished to bring 
him to its dark recesses. 

But no sooner had Edith opened a door, at the top 
of the short, broad staircase, than a different scene 
and different ideas presented themselves. 

A large apartment—of perhaps rather more exten- 
sive or equal dimensions to one in his own father’s 
house—was furnished in the most luxurious and 
tasteful style, “regardless,” as Mr, Robius patheti- 
cally observes, “ of expense.” 

There was the softest of Axminster carpets, in 


which the very feet sunk; the heaviest and richest | 
| of velvet curtains, relieved by ample folds of silk 


lace ; and sofas, couches, cabinets, pictures, statuettes, 
and bijouterie of every kind and description. 

A white miniature poodle, rare as the furniture by 
which it was surroanded, lay on a crimson throne, 
and with difficulty rolled as it were from its post to 
meet its young mistress. 

Such was the fairy scene that met Oliver's eyes, 
and at once dissipated his regrets that his visit should 
have been so eagerly urged to the singular resi- 
dence of the fair young girl. 

She seated herself in a low, lounging chair, that 
might have had been a couch, end carelessly threw 
off her bonuet on the floor, regardless of its fragile 


J texture. 


“Tt was so hot,” she said, “so very not to day, 
uncle. Will you ring the bell, please, for Fantin ?” 

Mr. Stewart obeyed his fair niece’s behest, and the 
waiting-maid appeared to take the bonnet and scarf 
of her young lady, and her orders to bring some tea. 

Mr. Stewart smiled blandly. 

“T am engaged to dine out this evening,” he said, 
“and that little, primitive girl has declined takinz 
that meal without me, and prefers the feminine be 
verage of tea. Mr. Danvers, we shall hope to se» 
you to dinner another evening, but to-night I am 
forced to appear very rude. I leave you to chiat a 
few minutes with Edith, while I dress. I will not 
be a quarter of an hour; but, perhaps, I may not 
find you here on my return, so—for the present— 
good-night.” 

And the stranger, who had shown consideiable 
powers of fascination and good breeding during the 
short drive, shook hands with his guest and with- 
drew. 

Oliver was alone with the fair young girl. 

A strange position, as he felt, and he was about to 
rise to take leave, when she prevented him by a 
quick movement of her hand that he could not mis 
take, momentary as it was. 

At the instant the door opened, and Fantin en 
tered with one of the pretty tcte-a-téte teatrays in 
her hand, with cups and saucers, &c., for two, fixed 
| in its gracefully-ornamented space. 

Edith took hers, and Oliver, albeit not much a: 
customed to the beverage at such an hour, was fain 
to imitate the example, and wait for the next sin 
that might be vouchsafed him by the young hus 
tess. 

Some minutes elapsed, during which they spoke :of 
the most indifferent subjects, Edith starting the tu 
| pics with far more dexterity than Oliver was capa 
| ble of. At last she sent her maid, who had hitherto 
waited in the room, for some trifling errand. 

“etch me my fan and the double scent bottle,’ 
| she said, “and try and findthe number of Blackwood 
that I was reading yesterday. I want to refer to 
something in it.” 

Fantin obeyed, and no sooner was she out of the 
room, than the girl spravg up and hastily approached 
Oliver. 

‘‘Mr. Danvers, I have heard so often of you, and J 
know, I am sure that you area manof honour. In 
pity to yourself and to one other, never come hery 
again, and—stay, you must do yet more. You must 
save him atall hazards ; and at once—to-night, from 
a great danger.” 

Oliver gazed at her—as if her senses had sudden! y 
failed her. Lut there was only a sad and eager dis- 
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tress in the blue eyes, that spoke of sober and agon- 
ised earnest. , 

“Mr. Danvers, will you do what lask? I cannot 
say more than that. If he, Cecil, comes here to- 
night, it will be—terrible. Oh, save him, for I dare 
not-—-I cannot. I am bound, and I cannot break my 
trust. But I cannot let him sink and not try to save 
lim; and when you came to me this evening, it 
seemed like a message from heaven. Now, go quick, 
I dare not say more.” 

“ But why, at least, tell me why,” he said, eagerly. 

“No, no, I cannot; but keep him away. If you 
cannot find him, watch for him, and tell him I—I— 
Edith said so—that he must never come here more, 
if—if he loves me.” ; 

And a tide of blood rushed over the fair face as she 
spoke the words. 

Oliver was about to speak ; but she hastily returned 
to her seat ; and when Fantin entered the room, the 
young 4ady was resting, in apparent carelessnessand 
exhaustion, in the chair where she had left her. 

“Now, Mr. Danvers, Ishall be rude enough to send 
you away,” she said, with one of her pretty, piquant 
looks. “I am tired to death,and ready to to 
sleep, while Fantin fans me an@-reads to me. Ther, 
go, that’s a worthy man. Everyone does as I te 
them ; do they not, Fantin ?” 

And the blue eyes sparkled playfully. 

‘Mademoiselle is all powerful,” said the maid, with 
French grace and carelessness. 

Oliver smiled and rose to obey, though he longed 
to dismiss the sharp-eyed Fantin, and ask Edith yet 
another question, relative to her mysterious request. 

But in vain. 

Fantin was evidently established for the evening, 
and the young man was forced to take leave, inwardly 
marvelling at the perfect self-control and tact of so 
young and apparently inexperienced a girl. 

He was partly cognizant of her meaning, or rather 
his suspicions had been excited by more than one 
circumstance, that tended to throw some light on the 
singular petition, but still he was sufficiently in the 
dark to be grave and perplexed, if not troubled, as he 
again mounted his horse and rode from the house, 
till at a deliberate foot-pace he went up the incline 
of Duke Street, and along St. James’s Street and 
Piccadilly ; but instead of going to his own home, 
he went to his club and despatched a note and the 
horse by a porter thither—that note which had 
caused such uneasiness to poor Evelyn Rivers, but 
which he had trusted would relieve all anxiety on 
his account. 

It was with a thoughtful and abstracted air, 
that Oliver had snatched a hasty dinner—or rather 
an apology for one, and then started off for Cecil's 
lodgings. 

They were not far from the club—only in Brook 
Street—and Oliver walked rapidly, so that, after all 
that had passed since he left the park, it was not yet 
ten when he arrived at his door. 

“Mr. Rivers was not at home. He had not slept at 
home for these two or three nights.” 

“ They did not know whether he would be at home 
to-night ?” 

“ He never told them when he would return. They 
always were prepared for him.” 

Such were the only replies Oliver could extract 
from the servant of the house, or even its mistress, 
who condescended to appear on the strength of his 
being a relative of Mr. Rivers. 

And as the personal attendant of Cecil was also 
away, either with or without his master, there was 
no chance of gaining any intelligence from that 
quarter, so the young man was fain to turn from 
the door with even less hope or satisfaction than he 
lad approached it. 

What was to be donenow? Wouldit be wise to 
comply with such wild and somewhat hazardous ad- 
vice as the young Edith’s? Would it be well to 
trust himself in purlieus, that were by no means of the 
best reputation after a certain hour? To go, too, 
with a purpose that might by no means prove 
acceptable to the master of the house, or be likely to 
gain protection and aid, if any emergency was to 
arise? Oliver was no coward. He would have 
faced death in the path of duty; he would have 
given his life for those he loved, or in the face of day, 
but to risk hidden and covert danger, where, if 
he failed in his purpose, his death could do no good 
whatever to the object of his care—but rather de- 
prive more than one of a valuable life—was by no 
means an enterprise worthy of a man of will or 
courage, at least when two-and-thirty years had 
calmed down the fever of fantastic adventure. 

And, on that account, it was, and not from any lack 
of courage and self-devotion, that Oliver had walked 
so seriously from Brook Street, and bent his head in 
such grave thought as he walked. 

It was not the fear of consequences, but the doubt 
as tothe prudence of what he was about to do that 





made him pause. 
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But then came the remembrance of that look of 
agony—that imploring face—of the words: 

“Tell him to come here no more.” 

He could scarcely doubt that the ‘girl had a deep 
and womanly love, at the time when she renounced 
Cecil Rivers. 

And if she had strength and resolution to give him 
up, to relinquish seeing him now, to banish him from 
his home—there must indeed be some danger, some 
terrible danger, to strengthen that young and timid 
girl for such a sacrifice. 

And there was no alternative. He must either 
watch there for his return, or lose all chance of see- 
ing him. 

And yet, if he did find him, what hope was there 
of influencing one so headstrong and so rash. Only 
Edith’s words—Edith’s prayers could avail, and even 
these might hardly induce the young man to con- 
sent to keep from a presence so fascinating. Oliver's 
hopes were faint. 

ut at last he persuaded himself that his duty was 
clear, and when that was once done, little else re- 
mained of doubt or hesitation to Oliver Danvers. 

. We have never yet described our hero—if, indeed, 
the elder, and per the more prominent of our 
male characters, is to be i ed asa “hero.” 

He was tall, decidedly tall, with rich chestnut hair, 
singularly abundant, and arranged in a somewhat 
peculiar style, that only such hair could admit, and 
well brushed from off a smooth, and peculiarly even 
and well-developed brow. 

The large dark gray eyes, were frank and open, 
as if fearing no man’s inspection ; and yet grave and 
thoughtful in the habitual expression ; his com- 
plexion was clear and fair—indeed in early youth, 
the skin had been femininely transparent; the nose 
well ~~ the mouth shaded by a fair x 
and if somewhat large, yet so expres- 
sion, and so graced by very finely- teeth, that 
it was perhaps the most attractive feature in his face. 

Oliver looked quite hisage. The grave thoughtful 
expression—the firm resolve of his face and mien, 
evinced that ; though there were times when the bril- 
liant smile and joyous laugh betokened the youthful 
buoyancy and brightness that still remained in his 
temperament, and there were no lines, no break from 
the fair, even surface of the countenance, and the 
tall form had not yet even begun to tell the loss of 
the grace of youth, while yet developed into the full 
firmness of manhood. ‘ 

In fact those who had soen Oliver Danvers at six- 
and-twenty, and again at two-and-thirty, would have 
said that he was a much handsomer and nore at- 
tractive man after the lapse of those years. 

He was not one to pass over, even in a crowd. And 
certainly not one to turn from carelessly, when once 
attracted to his face. 

He was a man to admire—to trust and to esteem— 
some said to love, others tofear. As we before said, 
there was little delay in his actions, when once it 
was fairly decided which was the right path to pur- 
sue. 

So he walked firmly and decidedly in the direction 
of the house which he had so lately left, with the 
step of a man who has a purpose to fulfil, which ac- 
tuates his whole movements and even steps. There 
is a strong indication of the state of the mind, or 
even of the object to be attained, in the gait of a 
manu, a8 he walks along London streets. We do 
not say the same thing where country pedes- 
trians are concerned, for it is certain that the usual 
pace and carriage of the denizens of the pro- 
vinces varies but little, whatever may be the object 
of their walk. It is seldom so brisk, or so decided 
as a citizen’s, and seldom is the progress so diverted 
by objects of attraction on the road, and therefore 
the rule does not apply in such a case. But it is 
certain that if a man in London walks with a saunter- 
ing, lounging gait, he has no especial purpose in 
view, if he is deliberate and stately, it may be 
fairly inferred that he is of the class to whom time is 
of little importance, and business absolutely strange 
and unknown ; but if the step is quick, firm and even, 
if the eyes are little attracted by the passing objects 
in the street, and the face thoughtful and occupied, 
then it may be fairly inferred that some important and 
fixed purpose occupies the mind, and that its thoughts 
are bent on the destination. 

Oliver’s bearing was of this character. 

He walked firmly and rapidly, almost like a sol- 
dier on duty, little attracted by the street sights 
through which he passed; and yet it had changed 
enough during the last hour, to have won a pass- 
ing remark from an unoccupied mind. 

The gas lamps had taken the place of the departed 
sunlight. The shops were either blank with dark 
shutters or glittering in a blaze of lamps, the busi- 
ness traffic was nearly suspended, and only cabs 
and stray dissipated carts and waggons mingled 
with the gay carriages bearing their full-dressed 
burdens to the various amusements for the night. 








The very aspect of the streets seemed changed; 
more gay and brilliant, more poetic, more dreany 
than in the hard, practical light of day, with its 
driving business, its duties, and its realities. Th» 
brilliant “ten thousand” now in the the metropolis 
looked like birds of e among the humble 
looking sons of toil in the full daylight. But now 
as the carriages drove along, with the gay opera 
cloaks and flashing jewels dazzling the gazers as 
they whirled by, it was but as a gayer kind of tls 
pleasure and the idleness which evening brought to 
many a busy bee in the great hive. 

Such were the thoughts that might well haye 
been excited in Oliver’s mind, as he passed along, 
but his mind was too occupied, or it might be the 
scene too familiar for mueh reflection on that espe- 
cial night, and he was perhaps rather relieved when 
he turned from the glare and bustle of Piccadilly 
down the quieter St. James's Street,and then into the 
yet darker and more silent portions of his route w 
which he was bound. 

It was dimly lighted was that street; and even 
the fashionable re to which it led looked a 
dark and misty of trees and half distinct 
houses in the distance, save when a gas-lanip threv 
its full light on the square,or a carriage dashe 
past flashing its lamps on the foliage in the 
garden, or the dismal-looking houses that were yet 
so magnificent and luxurious within ; and even whe 
the saloons were fully lighted up in some of these, 
mansions, it but made the darkness more conspicuous, 
or looked like a fairy palace in the desert. 

Such was‘the scene where Oliver stood, on that 
dark night, with the black clouds hanging over tho 
sky ;a distant rumbling 
flashes of lightning the approach of a 

storm. 
ote kad established himself in an obscure corner of 
the strect, where he could obtain a perfect view o/ 
the house which he was watching, without danger 
of being observed. 

The windows were dark, save where one or two 
of them in an upper story were lighted, and he 
fancied that they might be the fair Edith’s apart- 
ments that were thus illuminated amidst the sur- 
rounding darkness. 

He stood there—his eyes fixed on the house—his 
senses painfully acute to every sight and touch. 
Every figure that passed under the dim gas-lamp 
made his heart beat—and his head bent forward iu 
eager. observation. 

Every whisper of the trees, or distant sound of 
voices, excited his painfully anxious sense of hear- 
ing. And if the voices of any of the few casual 
passers-by came on the silence, it seemed to himas 
if each tone was that of the cousin he had come w 
save. 

And thus passed hour after hour. 

Only once had he fancied that a sound was heard in 
that house—a sound as of a muffled bell—a quick 
opening of doors—a flash of light. 

But it was but for a moment, and all was still 
again, and his silent, weary watch renewed. Tho 
chimes of St. James’s had long struck midnight. 
Oliver began to doubt the wisdom, or even tlie ac- 
tual sanity of remaining longer on so hopeless 4 
task. If there were danger, it must long ere this 
have been incurred. 

Either Cecil was not there, or he must have entered 
earlier—or by some secret entrance—the existence of 
which began to occur to Oliver with evident and 
tantalising probability. 

It was useless to risk all for such a slender 
chance. 

Cecil might probably be—as had been suggested— 
from home. 

Edith’s fears might have exaggerated the danger, 
or her girlish romance suggested the fantastic scheme. 
Oliver grew almost irate with her and himself. 

Then came the thought of Evelyn, and her distress 
and her love for that only brother—that sole uear 
relative. He would remain yet a ehort time longer, 
for her sake. 

Another chime sounded. 

A quarter to one! 

He would remain yet till the hour that told of the 
advent of another day; and then leave the place, 
and consider what steps should be taken on the mor- 
row to save Cecil from threatening danger. 

A few minutes now passed. 

Then a low, muffled sound, as of the suppressed 
tread of many steps, came on his ears—as from 
the square—a flash of light, revealed the forms ol 
some dozen men in the blue uniform of the police. 
He heard faint whispers among them. They halted 
for some moments near the spot where he stood. _ 

- He listened eagerly for a minute or two, aud his 
face grew paler, and his lips closed firmly together, 
as he heard the few but significant words they spoke- 

He dreamed not of leaving now. : 

He must wait, and act. It was no time for think- 


of thunder, and rare but vivii . 
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ng, or for hesitation, if Cecil was to be saved—and 
Jecil was the son of his father’s sister; the com- 
janion of his youth, and Evelyn’s brother! 


CHAPTER IIl. 
All-seeing heaven! what a world is this! 
There’s no man in the presence but his colour 
Hath forsook his cheek. 

Eve.yn Rrvers had returned from the gay opera 
scene with a wretched aching of the heart, which was 
fast becoming @ sort of chronic despair. : 

Whet had been but vague apprehensions in the 
morning, and shadows of increasing and deepening 
presentiment as the evening wore on, wore now ra- 
pidly forming and fixing into a crushing certainty of 
coming evil, that she did not even attempt to com- 


bat. 

One faint gleam of hope—one eager fancy had 
sustained her, till her return home. 

But only one question, one brief reply, and that was 
destroyed. 

“Is Mr. Oliver returned ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Any message or letter since we went?” 

“ Not any, sir.” 

And Arthur handed his cousin upstairs to the 
drawing-room, still dimly lighted and solitary, with 
a look that meant to speak encouragement that 
be did not feel. 

“Go to bed, Eva. I will sit up a little; but no 
doubt Oliver has been detained, and will perhaps be 
late, and you know nothing would vex him so much 
ag an appearance of watching and waiting for him. 
Do go, Eva, it is past twelve, and you look as white 
as your dress. Mrs. Forbes has already retired.” 

One of that lady’s peculiarities was the extreme 
regularity of her bodily functions. It seemed as if 
the methodical rigidity of her duties had affected her 
bodily frame; for she could eat and sleep with 
the same unvarying precision in any circumstances, 
and no emotion of pain or pleasure diminished her 
ours of sleep or her orthodox quantity of food in 
the course of the twenty-four hours. So she quietly 
took herself to her chamber near theschoolroom, which 
was in connection with her private and especial sitting- 
room, and no doubt counted exactly the proper 
amount of time ere the light expired, and then calmly 
slept with the soundness of what she would have 
called “a well-regulated mind.” 

But poor Evelyn could not boast such perfections. 
She went to her room in compliance with her cousin’s 
request, and allowed her maid to take off her gay 
evening dress, and brush out the long black hair ; 
but that finished, the dressing-gown donned, the hair 
wrapped in thick coils round the small head, she dis- 
missed Lizzie to rest, and sat down by the window, 
that the sudden heat of an approaching storm had in- 
duced Lizzie to open, and began to listen witn the 
intense eagerness of au agitated mind. 

It looked out in the small garden behind the 
house, did that baleonied window. Evelyn often 
stood on the iron verandah in the fresh morning 
or the cool evening breeze, ere her toilette was 
finally completed—faintly reminding her of the swect 
breezes of the country she loved so well. 

It was so dark in the overshadowed night that she 
did not attempt such a girlish freak now. But she 
stood at the open window, thankful for the breeze 
that played on her fevered forehead, and the aching 
temples were bared to its influence as they rested on 
her small hand. 

She could certainly not see Oliver if he returned, 
from that window. But Arthur had promised to in- 
form her if anything of importance should happen 
before morning, and Evelyn had conceived the per- 
haps not very sane idea of sitting up, till at least 
two or three hours should bring the broad daylight, 
and perhaps chase away her harassing and torment- 
ing fears. 

And thus passed perhaps an hour. Her busy’brain 
wandering over all Kinds of harassing and perplexing 
subjects. Her thoughts reverting to her earliest re- 
membrance, when her father, or at least, that one 
whom she had been since told was her father, had 
come to her infant cot, and rained large tears on her 
cheeks, and pressed her convulsively to his heart, 
which beat and throbbed with pent sighs, that must 
have been nearer resembling groans to recur from 
her childish memory of the event. 

Then came a blank. 

Her father and mother were both gone away. 

She was taken to her uncle’s house, and bidden 
never to speak of her mother more—though even 
now, her pure nature had never been shaded by the 
tidings of her mother’s shame. 

But there was a well-remembered epoch when she 
was placed in deep black for the father whom she 
yet scarcely remembered, save in that mournful 


hour, and she and Cecil were told that they were 
orphans, 





She was but five or six years old then. 

But the terrible mystery of that word “ orphan” 
was present to her even now. The horror and the 
dreariness that she felt in her young heart. And 
then came the remembrance of Oliver’s goodness; 
that he had soothed and diverted her grief; that 
he had called her his darling little sister, his pet, his 
sweet little Eva, and diverted her from dwelling on 
her sorrow, and yet more from feeling that she was 
destitute and alone in the world. 

And that had continued in riper years. 

It had ever been Oliver who had stood her friend 
in every need—Oliver who had helped her 
in her troubles, had cultivated her tastes, had 
warned her of her faults, had shielded her from every 
breeze that could blow too roughly on her. 

Arthur had been a kind, attentive, and chivalrous 
adviser since the day when it was possible for either 
of them to feel or to receive such homage. But it 
was too lover-like to be so welcome or so safe as 
Oliver’s calmer, quieter devotion. 

Evelyn never dreamed that he could regard her, 
save as a sister—at least, she did not know that she 
ever did. He was so much older, so much occupied 
with far weightier matters, so entirely free from the 
compliments or the homage to her beauty, that she 
was too accustomed to receive not to miss them 
when they were denied. 

No!—she turned towards Oliver ; she clung to him 
as a friend—a counsellor—a brother, perhaps—but 
that was all—it must be all!—anything else was 
folly—out of the question. No! it was but that 
which made her so anxious for his safety. 

It was anxiety for Cecil that deepened the fear 
she indulged to absolute terror. 

It was the mystery around both which made her 
heart sink, and her cheek pale and flush at every 
sound, at every moment of suspense. 

Poor Evelyn. She was very young and inexperi- 
enced, or she might have asked why she felt such 
strange trouble at the remembrance of that fair young 
girl, who appeared to have been Oliver’s attraction 
from her side; she might have asked why she dwelt 
on the child-like beauty of that sweet face: why she 
wondered how long Oliver had known her, and why 
he had never mentioned her in her presence—all 
this she might have asked herself, in the long 
watches of that silent night. 

But she did not. She only felt that it would make 
a strange difference if her favourite Oliver, her stay, 
her counsellor were taken from her by a marriage 
with that child girl. 

Doubtless that accounted for the trouble she felt 
at the idea, doubtless that would account for her 
pain at the mystery he had proved to one so interested 
in all that concerned him; but as time went on all 
these minor troubles disappeared. She only felt that 
Oliver was in some extreme danger, which was, per- 
haps, connected with Cecil—the absent, the dear, 
the erring Cecil. 

And the dull night was agony. 

Evelyn opened the door. 

All was still in the house. No doubt all slept. 
All but herself. 

The idea of the return of the young master of 
the house, appeared dismissed from every mind, un- 
less it mingled in the dreams of the slumbering por- 
ter, who, doubtless, was then quietly snoozing in 
his large hall chair, waiting for Oliver's advent. 

Evelyn felt almost indignant that all were not as 
anxious as herself. It was intolerable that such in- 
difference to the strange absence of one so essential 
to the happiness and welfare of the household should 
be manifested. Evelyn was young and eager enough 
to be astonished at the persistent composure of more 
calm and indifferent minds. 

At last she returned again to her post at the win- 
dow, and listened. All was still, save a light, 
cautious step that seemed to her approaching the 
house in the square. She was so eager to listen, so 
sure that it must be Oliver, that she stepped out on 
her little balcony to listen more clearly to the sounds, 
and to see whether they would stop at the house. 

She held her breath. The sounds came nearer, and 
now distinct. 

Even as it seemed coming near to her window, she 
held her breath, and leaned over the rail of the bal- 
cony to listen. 

Was it fancy? Or did a dark form—a mask as it 
were—appear within the railings, and steal softly and 
gently towards her window ? 

For a minute or two she stood spell-bound as she 
gazed at the moving mask. 

Then the couviction that it was a reality came 
strong upon her, for even in the darkness of the 
night she could see that some substance was present 
in the shadow—that the steps were stealthily cor- 
respondent with its movements, and in another 
second she could plainly discern the figure of a man 
rapidly climbing the rails of the balcony, and coming 
into the faint light of her open window. 





Her breath was hushed. She clung to the rails 
for support. 

All power of thinking was literally suspended. 
Had her life depended on it, she could not have 
thrown off that terrible nightmare to speak or move. 

Then as the figure approached, her lips parted in 
a desperate attempt to call for help, when a low: 

“ Hist—hist, Evelyn!” came hissingly on her ears. 

And the next instant the figure had thrown him- 
self lightly over the rails, and stood beside her, one 
arm grasping the rails, the other gently thrown 
around her. 

“ Evelyn—dear Evelyn, hush! Don’t be frightened. 
A word from you will raise the house, and all be 
lost! Command yourself, for my sake !” 

Evelyn gasped for breath. Ler frame trembled sv 
violently that she must have fallen but for the stron; 
arm of the stranger. 

“Evelyn, command yourself! All depends on your 
self-possession. Go in, and lock the door of your 
room—double lock it, if you will—so as to secure us 
from all intrusion, and then I will follow. Quick— 
quick, moments are precious !” 

The girl trembled like an aspen, but the mind was 
stronger than the body, and she instantly crushed 
down the faintness, and obeyed the command, though 
her limbs tottered, and she quivered and shook as 
she crossed the floor of her room. 

“There, bravely done, Evelyn. T always knew 
you were to be trusted in a matter of life or death. [ 
was certain you had it in you!” 

And the stranger stepped in and threw off his 
mufflings, that were dripping with the thunder-drops 
that were falling large and fast outside the covered 
verandah.” 

“Cecil !” 

“Yos, Evelyn, Cecil! You don’t seem very pleased 
to see me, though.” 

“Yes, yes, I am thankful—very thankful; but— 
but, where is Oliver?” 

A sad—a troubled Jook came over his face. 

“Oh, it is thus, is it? My only sister is more en 
grossed with her cousin’s safety than her brother's. 
It is well.” 

“ No—no—no, Cecil ; only—only—I think he went 
to look for you, and he has not returned, and Kd 

His frame shook with a strong shiver, though ho 
tried to smile. 

“Tt is well,” he said, “it is well. But I have 
other matters to think of than Oliver's starched fan- 
cies. Are we safe ?” 

“Safe, Cecil, in my unclo’s house? 
meaning of all this ?” 

“Never mind, you will hear soon enough. Dut I 
mean what I say? Are we safe from spies and 
eavesdroppers ?” 

And taking one of the candle lamps from the man- 
tel, he went softly into the bedroom, and looked all 
round it; he locked the door of that apartment ; and 
looked into the inside of animmense hanging ward- 
robe that stood in the recess of Evelyn’s room. Then 
he returned to the terrified girl, and sat down by her 
on tie couch, where she had sank literally because 
she could not stand. 

“Cecil, dear Cecil, what has happened ?” 

“Hush, Evelyn, hush.” 

“What is the meaning of all this ? You are 
deadly pale and gloomy, and your eyes look as if you 
were hunted down by some enemy.” 

“T am hunted down, Evelyn. The pursuers are 
on my track, and this is the first spot 1 could seck. 
Now if you had any hiding-place for me—but I have 
no time now for sny explanation. You are a brave 
girl, Evelyn when put on your mettle. I saw that 
with all your trembling and surprise.” 

“T have no fear, no misgivings where you are con- 
cerned.” 

“But I would have you prepared, for you are 
sure to be taxed to the uttermost. All lask of you 
now, dear, is to keep this entirely quiet—io deny, as 
you well may, all knowledge of my movements, and 
whatever you may hear, to believe nothing till you 
have heard my explanation. I am more sinned 
than sinning.” 

“ Cecil, Cecil, what is all this? In mercy tell me, 
I cannot bear this suspense.” 

“Hush, Evelyn, hush. Do not give way. 


What is the 


My 


| very life may depend on your self-command.” 


“ Your life, Cecil?” 
“ Hush, I thought I heard a step.” 
Evelyn tottered to the door, and in spite of Cecil’s 
warnings, noiselessly opened it and listened. 
(To be continued.) 


EXTRAORDINARY Discovery.—A most extraor-’ 
dinary discovery of human remains has been made 
in the county Donegal. Two men were employed 
at turf-cutting in a bog in the townland of Leitrim, 
near Moville. They continued their work for some 
time, and at length their attention was aroused by 
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the appearance of something that was buried about 
six feet from the surface of the earth. They dug 
carefully about the place, and to their great asto- 
nishment found the remains of some man, who, there 
can be little doubt, met his death several centuries 
ago by the hand of an assassin. The form of a man 
was apparent, the clothes were filled with decayed 
matter, and the skull, finger nails, and the hair were 
the only portions of the body which could be kept 
Even the head crumbled into dust 
The nails and 


for examination. 
after a short exposure to the -air. 


clothes are, however, in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. The former are long, narrow, and neatly 
pared, showing that the persdn to whom they be- 


longed must have occupied a good position in life ; 
aud the latter are said to be in accordance with the 
fashion of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. In- 
stead of the back seam on the sleeves of the coat, 
they are buttoned from the cuffs to the shoulders, 
and the waistcoat, which was of a very fine quality, 
was fringed with fur, portions of which are still pre- 
served. There was a hole in the top of the cap, and 
the hands appeared as if they had been grasped 
tightly round the head, near which there was a large 
quantity of congealed blood. These circumstances | 
would lead farther to the belief that the man was | 
wounded in the skull, and that in the agonies of 

death he placed his hands on the spot where he re- 

ceived the injury. Immediately over the body there 

was a little bog-mould, and on the top of this some 

large stones were placed. 








THE HEARTH FLOWER. 





Oh! man may bear with suffering ; his heart 
is a strong thing, and godlike 'in the grasp 
Of pain, that wrings mortality; but tear 
One chord affection clings to, part one tie 
That binds him to a woman’s delicate love, 
And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed. 

“To think he should have said that; in such a 
tone, too, and I have not been his wife but six little 
months!” 

And a deeper shadow drifted over the beautiful 
face ; the small rosy fingers tossed back, with a pe- 
tulant motion, the brown curls that flowed over the 
cheeks, and a fresh flood of tears poured from the 
soft eyes. 

Those bright, bitter tears, they looked strangely 
out of keeping with all the emblems that surrounded 
the young wife. The fresh light of a winter day 
came through the damask curtains, and filled the 
tastefully furnished room with a rosy, springlike 
glow. The fire curled up the chimney, and, as Ellen 
Howard sat the in its heat, it seemed as if only 
happy thoughts could find a place in a heart around 
which so many of earth’s blessings were clustered. 

But on that day, for the first time, a shadow had 
drifted across her married life! it had originated in 
some trivial matter, but the inclination of the wife 
and the opinion of the husband had been brought into 
collision, and atan angry remark from Ellen, which, 
the next moment, she would gladly have recalled, 
Henry Howard had spoken peremptorily, almost an- 
grily, to his young wife, and left the house. 

She was the only “ hearth-flower” of the home 
whence he had transplanted her, and she had been 
nurtured in an atmosphere of love and kindness, such 
as little strengthens the spirit for the trials and the 
strife which, sooner or later, all must encounter. 

Henry Howard loved his young wife with an in- 
tensity of affection which strong, proud natures such 
as his can alone feel; but she never dreamed, when 
ler beautiful head rested against the heart whose 
every pulse throbbed with a love for her which it is 
seldom the lot of woman to receive, that a strong 
will, and resoluteness of purpose, which no circum- 
stances had yet evolved to her perception, might for 
a time hold in subjugation even love for herself. 

“He shall not see how his remark pained me; I 
will wipe away these tears, and he shall never know 
that I have shed any!” said Mrs. Howard, rising up, 


and pacing the parlour with flushed cheeks and an | 
“Twill meet him with cold polite- | 


unsteady step. 
ness ou his return, and he shall learn that Ellen 
Howard is not a child, whom he can order at his will. 
Oh! Henry, Henry! to think i 

The tears were dashed away, and the rising sob 





hastily swallowed down, which a very bright vision | 


of the past had evoked. 

“Well, I suppose | did speak rather hastily to 
Nellie, this morning, and I feel as if I could call my- 
self a scoundrel for it,” said the young merchant to 
himself, as he paced a small room situated at one end 


of his large premises, with an abstracted air and a! 


rather troubled brow. “TI daresay, the poor dear sits 
there all alone, feeling as if her heart was almost 
broken ; but she touched my feelings at a point where 
they are most sensitive, and the words passed my 
lips before I was aware of it. 





too, how I took her (bless her sweet little heart !) 
from a home where a stern or an angry word never 
met her ear, and that I told her, on that night when 
she lifted her blue eyes so trustingly to me, and, lay- 
ing her little hand in my own, promised to be mine, 
that I would guard her from the very shadow of evil, 
that her happiness should be far dearer to me than 
life, which would, indeed, be nothing without her. 
And now, when she has been the sunshine of my 
home for only six months, I have——Henry How- 
ard, you're a rascal, and there’s no use in denying it, 
and you don’t deserve that little jewel of a wife you 
have got any more than some other persons whom 
you thought did not.” 

The heart of Ellen Howard beat quickly that eve- 
ning as the sun went over the housetops, for her 
ear caught the sound of a well-known foot in the hall. 

Then a quiver of pride rippled over the red lip, 
and, when her husband entered the room, instead of 
springing forward, as she had always previously done, 
to receive his caress, she remarked, quietly, lifting 





her eyes from the pages which she had been for | 


the last two hours perusing: 

“ You are late this evening, Henry ?” 

Her voice, her manner, chilled the tide of warm 
feeling which had been gaining depth and strength 


| all the afternoon, for Henry Howard had returhed 


with the intention of making full concessions to his 
wife for all that was hasty or unkind in his conduct 
that morning. 

But the words he was about to speak died on his 
lips, as he met her cool and ironically courteous 
reception, and, simply remarking that he was un- 
avoidably detained, he seated himself by the fire, 
and took up a buok. 

In a little time, tea was on the table. The lamp 
still ponred its soft and silvery gleam on the white 
china, and the glittering urn; but the smiles which 
had sweetened the tea, and the loving words which 
had gived a richer flavour to the meal, were no 
longer there. 

But a shadow had been cast on two loving hearts 
—and the breach was now widening continually be- 
tween them. The meal ended in silence. Alas! it 
was but the type of others. 

Two days had passed away, and the coldness which 
had sprung up between the newly-married pair still 
continued. 

“T can bear it no longer; this very night I will go 
to him, and lay my cheek against his, just as I used 
to, and say tohim, ‘Henry, put your arms around 
me, and call me your own Nellie ouce more, or my 
heart will break!” 

“T can’t bear it any longer. I’ve got so that I 
dread to go home. I don’t believe Nellie loves me 
as well as I thought she did,” said the young mer- 
chant, as he made his way homeward with a weary 
step, very unlike his former quick and joyous gait. 

They met again, and the old demon Pride came 
back to both their hearts, neither of them thinking 
of the bitterness which the one was meting out to 
the other. 

“T am going out for a little while to-night, Ellen ; 
Ishall return early.” 

She bowed her head—that was all, for the tears 
were coming, and she was not willing that he should 
see them. 

“And could he leave me thus, all alone, without 
one kind word ?” murmured the now really wretched 
wife, as she heard the door shut, and the sound of 
his footsteps growing fainter in the distance. 

Then she threw herself on the sofa, and, burying 
her head in the crimson cushions, slie wept long and 
bitterly, while between the sobs that convulsed the 
fraine of Ellen Howard, came the self-accusing words, 
“Oh, if I had only told him!” 

At last, exhausted with her violent weeping, the 
lids closed over her eyes, and she sank into a heavy 
slumber. 

She started up quickly, for the silver voice of the 
timepiece broke in with its story of ten o'clock on 
the hush which filled the room. 

“ And he has not come home yet! 
left me alone for an evening before. 
some harm should have befallen him!” 

And a pang shot through the sad heart which had 
been already rendered heavy, with its weight of 


He who never 
Oh, what if 


| dreary shadows. 


She went to the window, and looked up at the 
clear, cold stars. She went to the door, and listened 
for his footsteps; then she went to the grate, and 
stirred up the glowing coals, until a golden light 
filled the room; but still he came not. 

Eleven o’clock came, and he was not there. 

Twelve o’clock, and Ellen Howard sat alone. 

One o’clock! What pen shall record the suffer- 


ings which, during those two long hours, had been 
the portion of Mrs. Howard! 
The bell rang ; it was a loud and startling peal ; 
| she sprang up and hurried to the door, for all the 
I ought to remember, | domestics had retired. 








Two gentlemen were there ; she recognised then 
as acquaintances ; but the third—one glance, and sl. 
grasped the door handle, or she would have fallen. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Howard,” said one of tlie 
gentlemen; “your husband has not experienced any 
injury, and a good night’s rest will restore him. 1{, 
was at a supper given by one of our club this even- 
ing, and, unfortunately, drank rather freely.” 

They carried him in, his wife leading the way 
with faltering steps, laid him on the bed, and imme. 
diately departed. She was alone with him, and the 
scales fell from her mental eyesight. 

She then.saw how truly he had loved her, how 
the pride of both had driven him from his home tha 
evening, and made him commit the sin of which he 
had been guilty, and she shuddered at the fearful 
brink to which both had been brought nigh. 

She put back the thick hair from his broad, burn- 
ing forehead, moaning ail the time over him, wl 
was now unconscious, words of love and tenderness, 
which, had they been spoken earlier, would never 
have found him in such a state; and at lasc, when he 
had fallen into that heavy slumber which is too fre- 
quently the accompaniment of inebriety, she weut 
into the parlour, and, kneeling down, she prayed tho 
Great Father to forgive her sin, and grant unto her 
that “meek and quiet spirit” which is the chief or- 
nament of a woman. 

During all that long night she hung over his pillow, 
bathing his forehead, and watching his restless move- 
ments in his troubled slumber. The woman’s heart 
was fully awakened now, and her pride had all gous 
before its holy whisperings. 

The gray dawn was streaking the east wheu, 
weary with her night’s watching, Mrs. Howard onc» 
moré repaired to her parlour, and, throwing herseli 
on the sofa, was soon in a heavy slumber. 

The sunlight laughed brightly through the muslin 
curtains that draped the window, and Henry Howari 
opened his eyes a moment—the recollection of tle 
bygone night flashed into his mind—he closed thew. 

“Ishall never be able to look Ellen in the face 
again,” he murmured. 

At last he rose up and went into the parlour. Sle 
was lying there, her cheek pillowed on one white 
hand, and her long, luxuriant curls sweeping the car- 

et. 

i He bent down and kissed her very softly ; a tear 
fell on her forehead—she opened her eyes. 

“Oh, Henry!”—and the soft arms were wrapped 
around his neck, and the white cheek laid on lis 
own—“I have been so wretched. You do not know 
all I have suffered during the last two days, and last 
night, Henry, it seemed as if it would kill me!” 

“ And I deserve that it should me, Nellie. Yousee 
I was very desperate, last night, when I left you, for 
a terrible fear has been haunting me ever since | 
made that cruel speech to you—a fear that you did 
not love me. It was this that drove me to that dread- 
ful act last evening. And I feared you would never 
forgive me for this. Look up, my sweet wife, aud 
tell me with those dear, blue eyes, that you love 
me!” 

“ And now, Henry,” said Mrs. Howard, as her hus- 
band was leaving home very late that morning, “ we 
have promised that the past shall be forgiven and for- 
gotten—will you promise me one thing more, and! 
shall be so very happy?” 

“ Well, what is it, darling? I will do everything 
for your happiness.” i 

“That you will sign the pledge this very day.” 

He did so, and, when an angry thought came to 
the heart, or an angry word to the lips of Mrs 
Howard, she went and looked on that pledge, and it 
was a bond of peace between her and her —e 





A Ben tn letter in the Cologne Gazette states tliat 
the stay of King William at Ems will be extended 
to four weeks. 

It is now given out that the Empress has re- 
nounced the idea of being present at the opening of 
the Suez Canal. The Sultan’s presence on that oc- 
casion will no doubt make many changes. We hear 
of many yachts that are to be there, as well as sevt- 
ral projects for getting up excursion parties from 
Paris. Is it possible that the land of pyramids cau 
be made vulgar? Is Mr. Cook at work! 

Her MAJESTY AND THE Rappit, Pest AT ABER- 
GELDIE.—Notwithstanding that, as was noticed 
the time, her Majesty last year gave instructions for 
the extirpation of rabbits on the estates of Balmor«l 
and Abergeldie, and that upwards of 502. worth of 
the vermin was killed, we are told that the numbers 
this season are very much in excess of those of the last, 
or any preceding year for a long time back. As a con- 
sequence, the crops are suffering to an alarming ¢*- 
tent, and on some farms the destruction is execute’ 
in such a way as would lead any stranger to faucy ¢ 


| must have been done by the scythe. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

’T was a cold, bright morning, and arm-in-arm De- 
tective Dayton and Charles Rowe walked towards 
the prison. Neither spoke, yet both felt happy, too 
happy to break in upon the calm serenity of their 
thoughts by words. 

They reached their destination, and were conducted 
to the cell in which the millionaire had been placed. 
He was seated upon a stool, with his body bent for- 
ward in a dejected manner, and his head resting 
wearily upon his hands, a picture of the deepest and 
nost touching despair. 

Both stopped, and with sad faces a moment con- 
templated himn—then they advanced. He heard their 
steps and raised his head. Oh, how wan, pale, and 
haygard his face looked, and his eyes shone with a 
light that told the dreadful truth, that unless soon 
relieved, reason would speedily succumb to sorrow. 
{le gazed upon them a moment as if bewildered, aud 
then said in a low tone, and without any symptoms 
of surprise : 

“Come to see me—nice place,” and dropped his 
eyes. 

Rowe gazed with sadness upon him. Then in 
hopes to get an answer, he said: 

“Don’t you know me, Mr. Ormsby ?” 

He raised his eyes, passed his hand across his 
brow, and then replied : 

“I—TI think you are Doctor Rowe.” 

With a hope that he could be raised from the mor- 
bid, apathetic state into which he had fallen, Rowe 
continued: 

“Do not be sad ; bright days are in store for us.” 

“Oh, Iam not sad, doctor; but I think a great deal 
of my wife and children.” 

This remark, and the tone in which it was spoken, 
told Rowe that he was recovering from his mental 
aberration, and he continued to talk with him, while 
Dayton stood a few paces back, an expression of glad- 
less tinged with apprehension upon his features. He 
hesitated a moment, then a look of determination 
settled around his finely-cut lips, and he advanced, 
‘userted a key in the lock, threw the door wide vpen, 
and exclaimed: 

“Edgar Ormsby, you are free!” 

The sorrow-stricken man started wildly, pressed 
his hands to his brow, and in a low, quivering voice, 
whispered: 
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“Is he mocking me? What does he mean?” 

He thought a moment—his recollection returned, 
an expression of joy mingled with doubt hovered 
over his face, and he exclaimed : 

“Am I dreaming? Did someone tell me I was 
free—free—free; how sweet that dear wordis! And 
my wife, and golden-haired child, can I see them? 
Oh, I hope you are not deceiving me.” 

The last words were spoken ina low, wailing tone, 
piteous to hear. 

— young doctor took him gently by the arm, and 
said: 

“No, no, my dear Mr. Ormsby; your darling child 
waits for you—come.” 

“Why, you are Doctor Rowe, I thought you were 
dead! You saved my life once, you know. Oh, yes, 
I begin to feel now—I was numb before. lam out of 
prison, and I will go to Alice, and Floss, and Cla- 
rence. Come quick, or they'll put me in again.” 

Rowe was pained, he feared that it would be some 
time before he was fully restored to reason, but this 
was partially obviated by Mr. Ormsby remarking : 

“Who has taken me out? Who has done this? 
My eternal gratitude be his ?” 

Gladly Rowe replied: 

“There stands your deliverer, Detective Dayton.” 

“ Detective Dayton ?” repeated Mr. Ormsby, with 
joy. 

And springing forward, he grasped his hand, and 
exclaimed: 

“ You have saved me and mine; my heart is too 
full, I can say no more—come to my house with me.” 

And with an arm locked in each of his friends’, 
Edgar Ormsby left those prison walls with his head 
erect, his manhood once again aroused, and honour- 
ably free in the sight of the world. 

* * * * * 

A sad group were gathered in the elegant drawing- 
room of the Ormsby mansion. 
since they had invaded its precincts; but l'loss, who 
hoped it might have a cheerful effect upon her mo- 
ther, had insisted that they should occupy it. 

In an invalid chair sat Mrs. Ormsby. Her face 
was very pale, and bore an extremely sorrowiul ex- 
pression. Near her, sat Floss, who now and then 
raised her eyes, as though expecting someone. 
Turning to her brother, who occupied one corner of | 
a sofa, she observed : | 

“ Clary, where do you suppose Charles is? I am 
very anxious about him; he has been gone for two 
days.” 

“You have no need to be,” replied Clarence, “ he 
can take care of himself. although his absence just 


It was a long time | 








at this time seems rather strange to me.” 


‘* And that is the very reason it troubles me,” re- 
joined Florence. 

As Clarence was about to reply, Simon entered 
and informed them that a lady and gentleman were 
in the sitting-room, waiting to see him. 

He arose without speaking, and proceeded to the 
room designated. What was his surprise to see be- 
fore him, Mrs. Dalvane and Walter, whom he cordi- 
ally welcomed, although he could not disguise the 
sorrow that gnawed at his heart. They conversed 
a few moments, and then Mrs. Dalvane remarked : 

“T received a strange note, commanding me to 
call upon you; here it is.” 

Clarence took it, and read: 

“Go to Edgar Ormsby’s mansion—see no one but 
Clarence—be sure the folding doors are closed.” 

“That is laconic and pointed,” mused Clarence, 
“we will do as it desires. Iam grieved, Mrs. Dal- 
vane, that your first call should find affairs thus; 
but we cannot control circumstances. You are wel- 
come—make yourself perfectly at home.” 

And with these words he conducted them to the 
rear parlour. 

Mrs. Dalvane seated herself. What was she thero 
for—and where did the letter come from? Her re- 
flections were interrupted by hearing a step, and 
looking up, Charles Rowe stood before her. 

For a moment amazement held her speechless, 
then hastily arising, she grasped his hands, and said 
in tones of heartfelt joy: 

“ How thankful I am that you are alive. 
tell you my feelings.” 

Walter stood by transfixed with astonishment and 
pleasure. A heavy load was removed from his heart, 
for the only blight upon his late joy had been the 
thoughts of that lamentable occurrence. Then a 
smile illumined his face, and he grasped the young 
doctor’s hands, and shook them with real happiness. 

“Now, let us enter the next room,” remarked 
Rowe, advancing, and throwing the doors open. 

“Oh, Charles! you here?” exclaimed Florence 

And as she saw the stranger, she stopped, and 
drew back, blushing. 

Walter Dalvane gazed with genuine admiration at 
the lovely being before him; strange feelings came 
over him—he seemed rooted to the spot, for there 
stood the original of his picture—the hexoine of his 
dream. 

Mr. Rowe conducted his visitors forward, and in- 
troduced them to every member of the family pre- 
sent. 

Mrs. Dalvane felt ill at ease; she could not fail to 
perceive their grief, and too,wellshe knew the cause, 
and felt that she was, an. intruder. 
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Very few words were spoken, and a general gloom 
fell over all present. 

"Twas at that moment, when the embarrassing 
position of affairs was becoming intolerable, that De- 
tective Dayton, followed by Edgar Ormsby, entered 
the apartment. 

Florence saw the stranger, and then a glimpse of 
the person behind told her yearning heart that it was 
her father. One moment the tide of joy rushed over 
her soul; an instant her brain seemed intoxicated 
with happiness; then, with a cry of relief which 
lighted her heart, she sprang into his arms, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Father! dear, dear father !” 

And she nestled her head upon his breast, while 
his strong arms encircled her, and his kisses rained 
upon her face. 

Clarence started to his feet as he heard his sister’s 
words, and stood regarding them with joy and 
amazement. 

He could hardly credit his senses and still gazed 
upon them, while many emotions welled up in his 
heart, and his mind was once more free. 

Mrs. Ormsby had received a violent shock. The 
revulsion of feeling was so great, the transmission 
from the lowest depths of despair te the height of 
sublime bliss so sudden and unexpeeted, that she 
nearly fainted, and only by a powerful effort sus- 
tained her drooping nature. Then as the know- 
ledge became more apparent, and she experienced 
the force of it, she started from her chair, weak as 
she was, and taking only two steps, sank upon her 
husband’s breast, murmuring his name in fond ac- 
cents, while those who stood by were visibly affec- 
ted. 

He held her close to him a moment, then dashing 
a tear from his eye, he gently placed her in her 
chair. 

Clarence advanced, and Mr. Ormsby, murmuring: 
“My boy! my boy!” clasped him to his arms, and 
for a few moments the father and son, controlled by 
emotions such as they only could understand and 
feel, were held close in each other’s embrace. 

While these affecting scenes were being enacted, 
the rest of the company moved not, but gazed upon 
the happiness of their companions with faces which 
told that their hearts re-echoed each sentiment. 

It seemed as if the now happy family would never 
weary of embracing the parent and husband who had 
been torn so ruthlessly from them, and who was once 
more restored to their home and love. 


“You are my cousin,” said Florence, “ and I will 
kiss you, forI am going to love you—oh, ever so 
much !” 

And suiting the action to the word, she pressed a 


fragrant kiss upon his lips, which he returned with 


| ardour, and held her to him a moment, then turning 





The first flush of their joy having subsided and | 


Mr. Ormsby having seated himself, Clarence said : 


“Father, howis it that you are here? who released | 


rou?” 

“All I know, my son, is that Detective Dayton 
set me free with his own hand.” 

“Oh, how can I ever thank you? You have saved 


| 


my mother’s life, and brought us back to joy!” ex- | 


claimed Clarence, rising and grasping the detective’s 
hand. 


to Rowe, he said: 

“ Are you not jealous ?” 

“Oh no,” replied Rowe. 
grant me a like privilege?” 

Floss looked perplexed, but a reassuring smile 
from her lover told her that it was all in jest, and 
she seated herself beside him. 

“ Now, father,” remarked Clarence, “you can re- 
veal the secret-—that, which has so long troubled 
me.” 

“ First, allow me to ask Warren how it is that I 
am liberated.” 

His brother’s eyes flashed, as he answered : 

“ Luke Holden, and his tutor, Gibbons, alias the 
‘Curse of the Camp,’ alias the ‘ Raven,’ are in pri- 
son.” 

“Luke Holden ?” repeated Edgar. 

‘Yes, the reign of terror at last draws to a close. 
Now, my dear brother, you may reveal to our family 
that which they so desire to hear.” 

“Clarence, get my journal; here is the key.” 

Clarence hastily left the apartment, and in a mo- 
ment returned and placed the book in his father’s 
hand. 

The reader will remember that in aformer chapter 
I gave some extracts from the journal, the substance 
of which was—that upon her death-bed, Edgar's 
mother had given him the charge of his younger bro- 
ther, Warren, and conjured him by the love he bore 
her to protect him, which Edgar with tears in his 
eyes vowed to do. 

Mr. Ormsby and read : 

“Great heaven, what is this! My brain whirls! 
over the telegraph wires comes the terrible news 
that Warren has murdered Hugh de Argyle, and 
eloped with his young wife, both having escaped. 
Oh, no, no, it cannot be true. I know it cannot! 
Warren would never so forget himself, I know he 
would not, mother’s memory at least would deter 
him. Here is the evidence which the newspapers 
flaunt in my face: 

“* About the time that the murder is supposed to 
have been committed—the exact minute is not.known 
—Warren Ormsby was seen to pass near the house. 
A moment more aud a carriage drew up, a@ woman 
was seen to come from the house, and she and 
Ormsby entered the carriage, which was driven 
rapidly away. In a short time suspicion was aroused, 
and, upon entering the house, Hugh de Argyle was 
found dead, his throat being cut from ear to ear.’ 

“ Editorially appeared the following : 

“Mr, Warren Ormsby has, up to this time borne 
an irreproachable character, but the evidence against 
him is almost conclusive. It is known that upon 


“T suppose Nina will 


| leaving his wife, he evinced great emotion, more than 


“It is nothing,” replied Dayton, slowly, and with | 


evident effort. 

Mrs. Ormsby, with tears in her eyes, thanked the 
gallant officer over and over again, while Florence, 
took his hand, and bent her melting eyes upon him 
with a tender glance. 

“Mr. Dayton, dear friend, tell me what can I do to 
reward you for your great kindness, speak—and tell 
me,” pleaded Mr. Ormsby, with earnestness. 

Dayton arose to his feet, bent his gray eye upon 
his questioner, and said very slowly, while he dashed 
the wig and whiskers to the floor: 

‘* Edgar, call me brother !” 

For a moment Edgar Ormsby seemed stupified, 
then a wild light of joy burst over his face, and he 
fell into his brother’s arms, murmuring . 

“ Warren! Warren! my long-lost, persecuted bro- 
ther! Oh heaven, what bliss!” 

Mrs. Dalvane turned very pale, and sat like a 
statue, while the brothers held each other in their 
arms. 

Walter at last .ound his voice, and ejaculated: 

“My father, my father!” 

“ Mr. Hardman ?” murmured Clarence, in bewilder- 
ment. 

“ Yos!” exclaimed the detective, as he held Walter 
to his breast. “ Yes, Samuel Hardman, Andrew 
Dayton, and Warren Ormsby.” 

“ My sister!” ejaculated Edgar, rising and grasping 
Mrs. Dalvane’s hand, “once more we are reunited ; 
the cloud has floated away, and we are happy.” 

“And you are my aunty,” said Florence, winding 
her arms about Mrs. Dalvane’s neck, and imprinting 
a kiss upon her cheek. “Oh, how strange life is! 
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| establishes his guilt. 
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| honestly in the face. 


so short a journey would warrant ; this tells against 
him, it looks like remorse and indecision. Again he 
was seen lurking near the De Argyle mansion at a 
late hour at night; if he had been going to the hotel, 
he would have taken a cab direct from the station. 
A cabman swears he refused to ride in a surly manner. 
These facts, and they are strong ones, taken with the 
rumour that he was intimate with Mrs.de Argyle be- 
fore her marriage, prove too conclusively that War- 
ren Ormsby is the murderer.’ 

“ Here ends what they have written and published 
about my brother. Ob, mother, who art in heaven! 
you, whom I promised to protect Warren, tell me! 
oh, tell me, what shallI do? He is not guilty, I 
know he is not! 

“T have prayed for strength. I feel that my bro- 
ther is true and honourable, and that he will be 
proved so. 

* * > * * 

“Some years have passed, and not one word have I 
heard from Warren. Since that fatal night he has 
not been seen, and that, in the eyes of the world, 
But I will not believe it. 

“ Another link in the terrible chain ; this morning a 
entleman called upon me, and—oh, dread intelli- 
gence—told me that Warren was in a position where 
the officers of the law would soon find him. I 
listened to his words with terror; he wanted money 
to assist my brother away. Cheerfully I gave him a 
thousand pounds, and he promised he would save 
him. I asked to see him, but he said ’twas impossi- 
ble, and would place him in great danger ; again that 
Warren would not see me, as he could not look me 
Oh, what suffering that gave 


and you took care of poor Clarence, and never knew | me, yet I determined to keep my word tomy mother. 
that he was your nephew, 
her. 

Then Walter clasped the lily hands of Florence, 
aud gazed with a new-born love into the depths of 
she azure orbs. 


” 


and again she kissed 








“A month passed and 1 heard nothing from the 
stranger who had called upon me. I began to think 
it was a plot to extract money, when I was again 
visited by Luke Gibbons. He informed me that he 
had captured Warren from the stranger, and that he 





was in his power, and unless I gave him money he 
would give him up to the officers of the law. I told 
him to come again, in the meantime I would think 
of it. Wearily, and with sadness, I pondered 
upon the awful state of facts. Allat last was con- 
densed into questions. Shall I allow my brother to 
be tried and executed as a murderer when I can saye 
him ? ‘Never!’ I exclaimed ; ‘my promise to my 
mother shall be kept, kept at the expense of my for- 
tune, and if need be, my life, for I firmly believe 
Warren innocent.’ 

“The day appointed for the next visit.of Luko 
drew near, and I gave him my decision, that I would 
pay hima reasonable amount to keep my brother 
secreted. He demanded three thousand pounds 
every six months. WhatcouldI do? Thad either 
to give it or see my dear brother dragged into a 
prison cell. From that time, some four years ago, 
my persecution cc d, and has ¢ontinued.” 
Mr. Ormsby closed the book and remarked : 

“ There, Clarence, is my secret.” 

Through her tears, Mrs. Dalvane observed : 

“There, Walter, you too know my grief.” 

He could not reply, but her heroism through al! 
these long years seemed to magnify in his eyes, she 
appeared dearer; he tenderly kissed her, and then 
clasping her hand, held it within his own. 

“ And nobly you have kept your word, dear Edgar,” 
said Warren, grasping his hand and bending over it 
with dewy eyes. 

“T would. I honoured my promise tomy mother 
above all other considerations; but that is past, and 
we are anxious to hear of your experience.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Hardman related 
to Clarence a history of his life. As Mr. Hardman, 
Detective Dayton, and Warren Ormsby have proved 
to be one, it will not be necessary to repeat that, but 
only to quote the additional particulars which he 
gave the company. 

Warren, after electrifying those present by his 
previous adventures, continued : 

“TI heard my name mentioned; ‘twas in a low 
grog shop, where I had entered, merely from motives 
of curiosity. I drew near to the two who were con- 
versing, and listened withinterest ; their backs were 
towards me, so there was no danger of their sus- 
pecting my proximity. ‘ Yes,’ said one, ‘the job was 
cleverly done, suspicion was fixed upon Warren, you 
know, and it will cling to him for the rest. of his life.’ 
‘These words, as you may suppose, were of vital im- 
portance to me, and with impatience I waited for 
them to proceed. In amoment, his companion re- 
plied: ‘Let me warn you, Luke, avoid the Curse of 
the Camp. He will ruin you—he is nothing short of 
a d——’ ‘Nonsense,’ answered the other, whom I 
knew was Luke Holden; ‘I can keep myself all 
straight. I need the Curse, he is a powerful ally; 
he can sweep everything before him. I will have his 
aid, if I have to forswear my own liberty.’ ‘ Which 
you will!’ rejoined the other, and quickly turned and 
encountered me. With an oath, he demanded to 
know if I was listening. I adopted a ruse at once. 
and put a hand to my ear, and made the dumb alpha- 
bet with my fingers. He was deceived, and, turning 
to Luke, told him that I was deaf and dumb, Luke 
could not recognise me, for my hair was as gray 
then as ’tis now, and my face was much changed. 

“T left that place in deep thought. Now I knew 
who had planned and executed the foul plot. How 
could I bring them to justice and preserve my incog- 
nito? In an instant, the idea of procuring a position 
upon the detective force flashed across my mind. I 
applied, they cheerfully acquiesced, and I became 4 
member of the detective force of Liverpool. It was 
then that my natural aptitude for the business, hi- 
therto latent and unknown, developed itself. I was 
very successful, and on one case I was presented by 
the party interested, with five hundred pounds in gold. 
I lived very economically, my one great purpose 
being to provide for my wife, if I ever could find 
her, for I had received an impression that the story 
of her death which I had heard was false. 

“There I stayed two years, when my fame—I 
think I can thus speak of it without egotism—pro- 
cured for me a position upon the detective force in 





| London. Now I thought, perhaps, I can accomplish 





the great object of my life. Nearly every day I saw 
you, Edgar, and oh, if you knew how it pained me 
to pass by the gilded sign and know that you were 
inside, and I could not call you brother. But any 
such exposé as that would, of course, immediately 
have ruined me, and with hope uppermost, I toiled 
on. 
“For one-year I was a subordinate, and could not 
act out my own wishes or ideas, and, of course, Was 
obliged to wait; but it was torture to see time drag 
along, and I doing nothing. At the end of that time 
I became director, and at liberty to exercise my ow 
inclination. Then I worked with a will. 1 sus- 
pected that the ‘Curse of the Carzp’ was in London, 
but where? Ah, that was the question. Not to 
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weary you with details, I will simply say that for the 
next two years and six months I had but little suc- 
cess, With the exception of ferreting out some of the 
band when away from their stronghold. I knew 
they had one, but did not know where, neither could 
I find where. This brings me within six months of 
the present time. I had almost begun to despair, but 
calling forth my volition, I again worked. At the 
time of which I now speak, I began to receive mys- 
terious letters, signed Vérité sans Peur. I could not 
account for them then,,end I cannot now; but I do 
know, if it had not been for the kindness of that mys- 
terious personage, we should not have been so happy 
ag we are now.” 

And with these words Warren closed his narrative, 
amid exclamations of surprise, wonder and sympathy 
from all present. 

“ Oh, father,” said Walter, “ yours has been a tem- 
pestuous life.” 

“Tt has, my boy; but I could have borne it with 
far greater calmness, could I have known of my wife 
aud child, and that they were comfortable.” 

“And that, too, troubled me,” remarked his brother. 
“I made every effort to find your wife and child— 
but all in vain. 

Mrs. Dalvane (as I must still continue to use that 
name to distinguish her) arose, and placing her hand 
upon her husband’s shoulder, remarked : 

“ That is all past; the gloom that surrounded us is 
dispelled; an azure heaven of joy smiles down upon 
us, and I thank God for it.” 

“ Amen,” sounded in fervent tones from all present, 
and the party, after a few congratulatory remarks 
and postponing farther developments until after din- 
ner, proceeded to the dining-room, all happy, and 
wearing smiling faces. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


Mrs. ORMSBY was rolled in her arm-chair to the 
dining-room, where the rest had assembled. 

This re-union, this family gathering, after years of 
sorrow, during which they had been separated and 
tempest-tossed upon life’s rolling wave, was made by 
these very facts more pleasant and enjoyable, because 
the keener our sorrow, the more we appreciate the 
brighter day of happiness. 

In all that assemblage Charles Rowe was the only 

one whose heart was tinged with the least shade of 
sadness. It showed not in his face, nor by his con- 
versation would anyone have been led to suppose 
that he was other than happy. Long since he had 
subdued the intensity of the sorrow which first came 
upon him in consequence of the perusal of the manu- 
script. Indeed, he had hardly time to reflect upon 
them, so quickly had he been transferred from 
scene to scene, or escape from one adventure only 
to find himself involved in another. But now that 
the clouds of grief and terror rolled away from the 
horizon, and the calm, serene happiness smiled upon 
his friends, it brought back only too vividly the fact 
that he was left out, that no new joy would come to 
him, but that he must still be in the dark as regarded 
his only parent. 
_ Unpleasant reflections these were, it is true, but 
is it strange that they should come upon him as 
they did? He was not envious, but could not help 
contrasting his position with that of those around 
him. True, Florence loved him with her whole 
soul, and he returned it in equal measure ; but that 
was not a mother’s love. There was a void in his 
heart which yearned to be filled, with such a per- 
sistent, aching yearning, that it required all his 
volition to control his feelings. The dinner was 
through, and once again the company were seated in 
the drawing-room. 

Doctor Rowe arose from his seat, and taking 
Warren Ormsby’s hand, remarked : 

“To you, I am indebted for my life. You remem- 
ber the incident in my study at Brookfall.” 

“Yes, you should say so to Vérité Sans Peur, for 
I should not have been there, had I not received in- 
formation of the intended arrest. But to you I owe 
* great deal for your bravery in the case.” 

“What, Charles! were you there?” exclaimed 
Florence, her cheek paling even at the thought. 

“Ah, yes! that accounts for his unexplained 
absence,” interposed Clarence. 

“Thave a question to ask you,” continued Rowe, 
still addressing Warren Ormsby. “While on board 
of the vessel that night so many years ago, did you 
see a Woman ?” 

_ Warren shook his head; he knew full well that 

Rowe was speaking of his mother, and it pained 

~ to think that he could give him no informa- 
on. 

The young doctor repressed the sigh that arose 
from his heart, and seated himself. 

“Now Charles, will you repeat to us how you 
escaped death in Liverpool?” asked Clarence. 

“I think that Mr. Warren Ormsby is anxious to 





hear the story of his wife’s fortunes, and I withdraw 
in her favour.” 

“Pray, go on, Mr. Rowe,” replied Mrs. Dalvane. 
“T desire to hear of your escape from peril. In the 
meantime, I can collect my thoughts to give you a 
sketch of my life.” 

Rowe continued, “I heard the eddying waters 
circle around me. I tried to regain myself, but all 
my power seemed suspended. Then a pleasing, 
delightful, intoxicating sensation came over me. 
Before me seemed alight blue haze which suggested 
all manner of fascinating phantasies ; then it began 
to disappear very slowly, and in its place came 
sounds upon my ear like thunder far away. In a 
moment I imagined I heard voices indistinct, and so 
far away that it seemed as if the tones were borne 
to my ear upon the breeze. When I awoke, I found 
myself in a miserable room, and two men bending 
over me. 

“ Umph, it’s no the loikes o’ him that'll kick o’ the 
bucket, I tell ye that, Jem; look ot ’is shoulders— 
e’s strong as a horse.” 

“T raised my head and looked around; the speaker 
stood gazing upon me, while his companion fumbled 
about the room. I asked him where I was. He 
gave some indefinite reply, and I began to think 
that I had only been saved from drowning, to die 
another, and, perhaps, worse death. 

“Presently the other man approached the rude 
couch upon which I lay, and gave me some gruel to 
drink. I hesitated; I did not like his looks, and was 
somewhat afraid of poison. He spoke to me in a 
kind though rough way, and I swallowed the mix- 
ture. In a short time I felt my strength returning 
and I asked Jem, as he was called, how I was 
saved. He told me that he and his companion were 
rowing along in their boat, when, by the aid of their 
lantern, they saw a body disappearing beneath the 
waters, and immediately grappled it in with their 
boat-hook. It proved, of course, to be your humble 
servant. I thei asked him how it happened that 
they were upon the water at that time of night, and 
he very politely told me to mind my own business, 
which I considered very good advice, and deter- 
mined to follow it, thankful that I was alive. 

“ The next morning, after placing some bank notes 
which were slightly wet, but were good, in his hands, 
I left the house. ’ 

“I disguised myself, and stayed in Liverpool a short 
time, first, however, giving my name to the detective 
whose name I subsequently assumed. The woman 
could not be found, and the man who tried to murder 
me, I have since recognised in the false heir, the one 
Detective Saunders arrested a short time ago. There, 
my friends, my slight adventure is ended.” 

“TI knew that man was a villain,” said Walter, 
“you remember, mother, I told you so.” 

“ Why was he at Brookfall?” asked Rowe. 

“T had the pleasure of sitting up with one of his 
friends,” replied Walter, jocosely. 

“I do not understand you—will you explain?” 
said Rowe. 

“T leave that to mother; it will serve asa preface 
to her narrative,” answered Walter. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 


On the morning following the events last recorded 
Octavius entered the royal divan at the usual hour 
of audience, where he was shortly joined by the 
prince. The king saluted his son, and then sent for 
the jailer. 

“JT have a new plan in my mind,” remarked Oc- 
tavius, after the attendant had gone upon his 
errand. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Protos, with interest. 

“ Yes,—and I think it a good one.” 

“ What is its subject ?” 

“ The shrine-maker.” 

“Good! Explain to me.” 

“ T'll starve his secret from him!” exclaimed the 
king, exultingly. ‘Men of his mould can ill bear 
hunger. He is strong and robust now; and that 
makes him rampant and proud; but let gaunt famine 
seize hold uponhim with its weakening, painful touch 
and I opine his stubbornness will give way. What 
think you?” 

“Glorious!” cried Protos. ‘He will be a more 
stubborn man than I think him if he stands out long 
under such a course. As his huge carcase begins to 
waste and dwindle away, his spirit will faint. By 
my life, I shall look to see him succumb within the 
week.” 





“Within half that time, my son; he shall parch 
and burn with thirst, too.” 

“ And may good fortune crown our efforts. Ah, 
let me but once set eyes upon the fair damsel again 
and she shall not escape me. I was a fool to let her 
escape me so easily; but I had no thought of her 
nimbleness, aud her fleetness of foot.” 

“ And you were foolish, too,” added the king, 
“that you did not push your search in the shrine- 
maker’s house. There was where you had the 
bird caged. You might have slain the rascal with 
javelins.” 

“ Aye,—but you forget the concourse of people 
that had gathered about the street door, my father. 
The slaves wore a threatening aspect, and were 
ripe for mischief. I think I did wisely under the 
circumstances.” 

The king muttered, while a dark scowl disfigured 
his not over-handsome face: 

“T must hang a score or two of the dogs upon the 
battlements.” 

“Would to heaven that I had the hanging of 
the whole of them!” volunteered the prince, vindic- 
tively. 

“ Ah!—here comes our jailer,” said Octavius, as 
that functionary made his appearance. 

“Fabius,” he continued, addressing the keeper o! 
the vaults, “ have you seen Tyron this morning ?” 

“No, sire.” 

“You knew he was confined ?” 

“ Yes—Galba told me, last night. He came to me 
for direction to a place of safe confinement.” 

“ And is his dungeon strong ?” 

“There is not a stronger in Pompeii. Hercules 
himself, ere he became immortal, might have beat 
against its massive barriers in vain.” 

“Good! And now mark me, Fabius: From this 
time forth Tyron has no food nor drink,—not a crumb 
—not adrop! Go you to him, and tell him from the 
king that he will parch and starve in his dungeon 
until he gives me the intelligence I seek. And, look 
ye—be sure that a strict watch is kept over his place 
of confinement. Go tell him as I have said, and if 
he relents, let me know.” 

The jailer bowed, and withdrew. 

“T hope the fellow will not be stubborn and self- 
willed enough to die before we find the daughter of 
Saxones,” said the prince, seriously. 

“Tfhe do, we have still another hope,” returned the 
king. ‘Our spies will lie close upon the steps of 
young Festus.” 

“ Aye—thereis hope in that, I admit; for I know 
that shrewd, faithful men have been detailed for the 
work.” 

For several minutes the monarch and his son held 
a rambling conversation upon various subjects con- 
nected with the principal theme ; and while the lat- 
ter was enlarging upon the necessity of allowing to 
the wealthy classes all the privileges they desired, 
the jailer hurriedly re-entered the apartment. His 
face was flushed with excitement, and he trembled at 
every joint. 

“ How now ?” exclaimed the king, startled by the 
officer’s strange appearance. 

“ The prisoner, sire!” gasped Fabius, turning pale 
as death. 

“What prisoner? Who?” 

“ Tyron.” 

“Ha! And what of him? 
of Tyron?” 

The monarch started forward as he spoke, and 
grasped Fabius by the arm. 

“Tell me!” he cried again. 

“ Ho has gone, sire!” 

“Gone !” 

“ Yes, sire—escaped.” 

“Escaped! Tyron escaped!” 

“ He has, indeed !” 

“Now, by heavens!” shouted Octavius, frantic 
with rage, “if this be true, [’—I’ll—but no, no, 
Fabius; you went to the wrong dungeon. Go and 
search again. The shrine-maker cannot have bro- 
ken out.” 

“He did not break out, sire; for we found the 
door of the dungeon securely barred and locked.” 

“Then why comest thou with this fable upon thy 
lips? I tell thee, Tyron cannot be gone!” 

“ Indeed, he is, sire.” 

“ Have you searched all the dungeons ?” 

“No, sire ; for Galba knows well which one the 
prisoner was placed in, and it has communication 
with no other.” 

“Tf he was cast into one of those dungeons, and 
the door properly secured, how, in the name of 
Pluto’s hosts, got he out?” demanded the king, 
frantically. 

“He must have been let out by someone who 
gained access to the keys,” returned the jailer, 
trembling in fear and terror. 

“ And where were the keys?” 

“In my own apartment. Galba returned them to 


Speak, slave! What 
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me last night, and I hung them up in their appointed 
ace.” " 

ae Then there are traitors in the palace!" ex- 
claimed Octavius, starting across the divan to quell 
the tremor that had seized him. “ You found the 
keys this morning, slave ?” 

* Yes, sire—where I left them.” 

For a time the enraged, foiled monarch stamped 
vp and down the room, his hands clutched within the 
bosom of his toga, his teeth grinding like files, and 
his eyes rolling wildly. At length he stopped, and 
shook his clenched fist in the jailor’s face. 

“ Fabius, 1 told Galba, yesterday, that I would hold 
him responsible for the safe keeping of this mysteri- 
ous shrine-maker. Now I'll hold both your lives till 
you find me the traitor who hath done this thing; 
nud if you find him not, your heads shall answer for 
bog 

“ But, sire—— 

“No buts, slave! I shall hold you as I have said. 
Go and call Galba, and first search the dungeons 
through, for, after all, this wondrous Tyron may 

Octavius did not finish his sentence; for at that 
moment an officer of the city guard came rushing 
uto the chamber, all covered with dust and sweat. 

* ITlow now, knave! What dire aspect of affairs 
brings thee hither in such shape?” 

“This morning, your majesty,” breathlessly re- 
plied the officer, “we saw him whom we took to the 
dungeon yesterday, and whom the centurion Galba 
was ordered to hold for his life—the self-same man 
| saw busily at work im his shop!” 

“Is it T'yron, the shrine-maker, of whom you 
speak 2?” 

* The same, sire.” 

“Then is the very air laden with wonders, and 
the gods are outdone by mortal man! ‘Tyron es- 
caped!—Tyron at work in his shop, under the full 
light of day! Dog! slavs! is’t true, what thou say- 
est? 

“I saw it with mine own eyes, sire.” 

“Then call forth the centurion’s full host, and let 
the dog of a shrine-maker be seized within the 
hour!” 

“Hold, father!” interposed the prince, plucking 
his parent by the sleeve. “Let us consider upon 
this matter.” 

“ No!—not a moment!” angrily replied Octavius, 
shaking off bis son’s hand. “Start you, sirrah, aud 
call forth the centurion of the reserved host. Bid 
him hasten his men into line, and then report him- 
self tome. Were there ten thousand reasons why I 
should halt in my purpose, the one great reason of 
my vengeance should outweigh them all! Protos, 
go you with the officer, and expedite this business.” 

The prince knew his father too well to stop for 
farther argument, and without remark he accom- 
panied the guardsman from the royal presence. It 
required but a short time to call the centurion’s host 
together, and much sooner than the kiug had ex- 
pected the commander was before him, ready for 
duty. 

“Are you the centurion ?” demanded Octavius. 

‘‘l am, sire,” he replied, wondering not a little 
that the monarch should ask such a question of one 
who had been in attendance upon him for years. 

“Do you know where Tyron, the shrine-maker, 
lives?” 

“TI do, sire. 

“Then bring him before me.” 

“ And if he resists ?” 

“Then bring him dead !” exclaimed the monarch, 

u fiery accents. “Be sure that I see him within 
the hour.” 

“If he be beneath his own roof, sire, your com- 
mand shall be obeyed.” 

“ And if he be not beneath his own roof, find him 
elsewhere. He cannot have left the city, for the 
sentinels have strict orders to keep him in.” 

The centurion bowed low before his royal master, 
wud then, with the look and bearing of a man confi- 
dent of success, he withdrew. 

People marvelled when they saw the king’s chief 
centurion leading his host through the public streets ; 
but they knew of the things which had lately tran- 
spired, and they asked no questions; only they 
watched the armed column as it moved proudly by, 


” 
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and then went their way, meditating upon a purpose | 


which lay nearer to their hearts than could any pur- 
pose of the king. 
Meantime the centurion made all possible haste, 
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The mysterious artisan was there, busily engaged 
over hfs anvil; and as he heard the tramp of feet 
upon the pavement he raised his head. He regarded 
the wonder-stricken centurion a while in silence, 
and then, quietly laying aside his hammer, ke 
asked : 

“What seek ye here ?” 

“T seek you.” 

“Who wants me ?” 

“ The king.” 

“Ts he very anxions to see me?” 

“ Aye—that he is.” 

“Then you must come and take me.’ 

No sooner had these words dropped from the 
shrine-maker’s lips than he leaped backward, and 
disappeared through the narrow door-way in the 
back wall, closing up the pass behind him. With a 
smothered cry of wrath and chagrin the officer 
darted forward, and sought to follow; but the mo- 
ment of astonishment which had held him spell- 
bound lost to him the opportunity, for he found the 
door fast. 

“Ho, boy!” he shouted, to Lupus, “how is this 
door fastened ?” 

“Tt shuts with a spring-lock upon the inside, sir.” 

“Then bring me a key.” 

“ My master has it.” 

The centurion stopped to hear no more, but seiz- 
ing the heavy sledge that stood against the base of 
the anvil, he dealt a succession of furious blows 
upon the door, and very soon he had the satisfaction 
of seeing it fly from its hinges. In an instant he 
dropped the sledge, and leaped through into the 
passage beyond, followed by a score of his soldiers. 
Up the narrow stairs he hastened, and upon pushing 
open the door at the upper landing, he started back 
in terror and dismay upon beholding the venerable 
form of Axion, the Priest of Jupiter. 

“Men of war and carnage, what unseemly haste 
is this? What fell purpose is it that gives such 
madness to your movements?” And tlie priest re- 
garded the leader of the intruders sternly. 

“We seek Tyron, the artisan,” breathlessly 
returned the centurion. “We are but obeying the 
orders of our king. If thou knowest whither the man 
hath gone, oh, tell me, for Octavius holds me to the 
task, and his displeasure may be fatal to me.” 

“T cannot tell thee whither he hath gone, for I 
have but just come to seek him. If you would find 
him you must make all possible haste, and ‘search 
diligently ; for Tyron is not a man te Se easily taken 
against his will.” 

Thus speaking, the priest strode on to the stairs, 
both centurion and soldiers standing reverently 
aside that he might pass; for even the hem of 
Axion’s garment they dared not sacrilegiously 
touch, 

As soon as the priest had departed, the officer 
separated his men, and ¢very nook and corner of the 
artisan’s dwelling was searched. A messenger was 
dispatched to where the stairs led down against the 
wall, and others were sent over the tops of the 
houses. But nowhere could Tyron be found. Full 
two hours did they prolong the search, having looked 
into every possible nook in all the dwellings conti- 
gious to the abode of him they souglit, and then, 
with a heavy, quaking heart, the centurion collected 
his host, and set forth on his return to the palace. 

When Octavius knew of his officer’s failure his 
rage knew no bounds. With a terrible oath he 
ordered that the centurion should be thrown into 
one of the deepest dungeons, and then he strode up 
and down his divan as though he would have 
dashed through the very walls that bounded his mad 
walk. 

“Protos!” he cried, stammering and gasping in 
his wrath, “ what—what shall be done ?” 

“ What I would have advised ere you sent the cen- 
turion upon an errand which I feared would prove a 
fruitless one,” replied the prince, with a slight touch 
of rebuke in his tone. 

“ And what was it you would have advised ?” 

“Thus,” returned Protos, persuasively: “ Let 
Tyron go at large, with full scope to act his own 
pleasure; and have his movements watched, as those 
of Festus are watched; and between the two watch- 
ings, I think we shall gain sight of the Lady Myr- 
rha.” 

“'Tis hard—oh, very hard—thus to be bearded, 
my son!” groaned the king, as though with bursting 
heart. 

“T knowit, my father. 


But wonld it not be harder 


and as he approached the artisan’s shop he heard | to lose the daughter of Saxones?” 


the sharp, clear ring of the heavy hammer upon the 
anvil. 
and he stopped a moment to consider whether any 
extra precautions were necessary. 

Before proceeding farther, he detached ten of his 


Of course ‘'yron was busy at his vocation, | 


“Right, Protos! By heaven! thou art right. It 
shall be done as you say. But, mark me: I'll not 
brook farther insult from Tyron, even though, in my 


| vengeauce, I tempt the very gods ! Go—go—and set 


men, and sent them to guard the stairs that led down | 
from the house-tops at the end of the street, having | prince passed out from his father’s presence. 


done which he proceeded to the door of the shop, 


the watch.” 
And with a promise that he would do his best the 


When the monarch had been left alone, and the 








sound of his son's footsteps had died #@¥ay in tho 
distance, he sank back upon his throne. ‘he cir- 
cumstances of which he was now tho cresare anit 
plaything had filled his soul with disquietude, and 
bowed his spirit in fear and anguish. He forgot how 
many backs were bent beneath the heavy burdens liv 
imposed ; he forgot how many hearts were bleeding, 
and how much misery was resulting, from his dire- 
ful decrees ; and he was oblivious, too, to the weal!) 
of human life that had been sacrificed to appease hi» 
royal wrath. He only realised now that danger 
threatened his household—that the interests of him- 
self and his son were at stake—and he was wretched. 
The thought of plucking out the evil by removing 
the primal cause never occurred to him. That he 
might quell the dread spirit that arose, dark and 
threatening, in his path, by kindly and lovingly soft- 
ening the hearts of his people, was far, very far from 
his understanding. He saw the conflagration, and, 
like many a fool, of earlier and of later times, he 
sought to subdue it by casting on coals of fire! 





CHAPTER XI. 


At the appointed hour Tyron called upon yorng 
Festus, and in such a guise that the merchant started 
in surprise at what he fancied the intrusion of a stran- 
ger. The shrine-maker had not followed out his plan 
of appearing as a servant ; for there was a vesse! in 
the harbour from the isle of Cyprus, and he had as- 
sumed the guise of a Cyprian sailor. 

“ Be not afraid of me,” said Tyron, smiling through 
a false beard which covered the greater part of his 
face. 

“By my life! good Tyron, but you bear your dis- 
guise right fittingly,” cried the host, moving quickly 
forward and extending his hand. “ But for your 
speech I should never have suspected your true 
character.” 

“ Nor do I think others will suspect it. But come, 
make your preparations as quickly as may be; for the 
moon will be peering over the hills in an hour or so, 
and I would clear the city under cover of the dark- 
ness.” 

Festus was prompt and speedy in his work of ar- 
rangement, and ere long the two set forth. The 
merchant found no difficulty in passing the sentinels; 
and as for the supposed Cyprian, it seemed all right 
that he should be in the company of one who was 
probably the owner of the cargo of his ship. They 
made their way out upon the pier, where they quickly 
found a boat all free and clear, and when they had 
cast it loose from its fastenings they leaped in and 
pushed off. Festus insisted upon taking one of the 
oars, and he very soon convinced his companion tliat 
he was not a novice in the art. Away sped the light 
bark over the rippling sea, and not more than hali-a- 
mile of passage remained, when Tyron made a siza 
for raising the oar from the water; and as soon as 
boat became steady he bent his head over the side 
and listened. 

“ What now ?” asked Festus, with apprenenston. 

“here is something on the water, betwecn us 
and the city,” replied Tyron, still listening atten- 
tively. 

“It cannot be that we have been discovered and 
followed,” cried the youth, in deep anxions tones. 

“It is not impossible that something of the kiud 
may have happened.” 

“But who could have seen us? Who could have 
thought of looking for us ?” 

“It matters not,” returned Tyron, letting his oar 
drop again into the water. “Let us pull on as 
swiftly as possible. The king is not blind, thougha 
fool, and he has very likely had spies set upon your 
movements. However, we have nothing to fear. 
We shall reach the shore long before that boat cau 
come up with us.” 

The shrine-maker was right in his conclusion, for 
he and Festus had gained the dry land before the 
pursuing boat—if such it was—had come in sight; 
and, starting to the westward, they made all haste to 
get out of the way ere the eyes of spies could detect 
their course. By the time the moon was fairly up 
they had reached the towering column, and having 
gained the ruins they fancied themselves free from 
observation. Festus was amazed at the stupendous 
grandeur of the scarred and shattered masonry 0: 
the great temple. His amazement was changed to 
curiosity when he saw his guide stop before the 
porphyry pedestal; and then came amazement again 
when he beheld the massive block move from its 
foundation. 

“ Go down,” said Tyron, as he lifted the slab that 
covered the entrance. 

The young man needed no second bidding, for he 
saw the glimmering light below, and with a rapidly, 
beating heart he descended the marble steps ; and 
as he passed through the curtained arch whence the 
light proceeded, his eager, expectant gaze rested 
upon the fair form of the beloved Myrrha, and with 
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cry of joy he hastened forward and clasped 
og his 0 to Long and rapturously did the 
lovely girl hang upon the sustaining arm of him to 
whom her troth was plighted, and when she raised 
her eyes to his face they were brimming with happy 


ears. 
“ Oh, Myrrha!—thou holiest gift of Heaven to the 
son of my father!—thanks be to Heaven that I 
behold thee once again! Had I lost thee life would 
have been but a barren, dreary waste!” And as he 
thus spoke he pressed her once more in a transport 
of joy to his heart. 

“Thou hast not lost me, dear Festus,” returned 
Myrrha, looking up with a priceless wealth of 
affection beaming from her swimming eyes. “ Thy 
Myrrha is all thine own—all, all—now and for 
ever!” She led him to a seat, where she threw her 
arms around his neck and pillowed her head upon 
his bosom. “Oh, how I have longed for this blessed 
moment!” she continued, in joyous accents. “To 
behold thee safe and well—to lean upon thee—and 
to feel that thou art mine own to love and to honour 
—oh, 'tis bliss indeed !” 

And Festus made answer by straining the fair one 
more fondly to his throbbing heart, and whispering 
again those sweet vows which Myrrha never tired 
of hearing. 

For a full hour the two lovers sat there, and told 
over and over the story of their hopes. 

They had been playmates ever since they could re- 
member, and had lived inthe enchanting atmosphere 
of love from childhood. The bond of union that 
cemented their souls as into one being was not a 
mere passion—a thing of sudden growth—but a pure 
and holy sentiment of deep devotion, born of faith, 
and nurtured in truth and virtue. Their love was 
io them the sum of life, and all their hopes and as- 
pirations took tone and direction therefrom. 

The hour flew too quickly by. The minutes 
seemed scarcely to have linked themselves with the 
past, when Tyron said it was time to depart. 

“Oh, cruel Tyron!” cried Myrrha, clinging with 
sudden eagerness to her lover, “ you will not tear 
him from me yet ?” 

“We must depart, my child. You shall see him 
again; but long visits may excite dangerous suspi- 
cion ; for I know that Festus is watched by the king’s 
spies, 

az One more half-hour, good Tyron,” urged the 
young merchant, persuasively. 

“No, no, Festus—not unless you would risk the 
safety of her whom you love.” 

“'vron is right,” said the youth, with a reluc- 
tance he could not wholly subdue. “ But be of good 
cheer, Myrrha, for I shall come again.” 

And he kissed her upon the lips. 

“You will bring him soon, will you not, Tyron?” 
implored the maiden, arising from her seat, and 
taking the shrine-maker’s hand with prayerful emo- 
ton. 

“I will, sweet child—perhaps on the third night 
from this.” 

One more fond embrace, and then Festus turned 
to depart. At the foot of the steps he turned and 
guzed back upon the being he so fondly loved. She 
stood where he had left her, as white and motion- 
less as the sculptured marble about her, while upon 
her bloodless face was an expression of anguish un- 
utterable. 

* Festus,” she faintly murmured, “ farewell !” 

“In heaven’s name! what meaneth that look— 
that tone? Speak, Myrrha!” cried the lover, has- 
tening back to her side. 

“ Farewell!” she murmured again, in a tone that 
scemed frozen at the fount of speech. 
es Speak, Myrrha. What is it that moves thee 
thus ?” 

“ Dear Festus, I have borne up till now, and I 
meant not that thou shouldest have seen me sad— 
and thou would’s: not, but for thy turning back upon 
me when my strength had failed me. If we meet 
again on earth Lad 

“ Hush, speak not like that, dearest,” cried Festus, 
winding his arm about her, and drawing her to his 
bosom. “I shall come and see you again.” 

“ But if you do not, you will never forget to love 
me, will you?” mournfully returned the down- 
hearted girl, while the tears gathered in her eyes. 
*“ Oh, you will never forget poor Myrrha !” 

“In mercy’s name, dear Myrrha, what meaneth 
this strange speech ?” 

“ "Lis the spirit of fear and suffering,” said Tyron. 

i “" he kindly took the maideu’s hand, and 
added: ~ 

“ Sweet child, you must not give up thus to sor- 
row and repining. Zorah will be a fond and faith- 
= companion ; and I will bring Festus again ere 
ong. 

“ Do not deem me ungrateful!” exclaimed Myrrha, 
throwing herself upon the bosom of her lover with 
‘burst of wild emotion. “ Ob, there is a terrible 








foreboding of evil pressing upon my heart, and I can- 
not remove it!” 

“ Arouse yourself, and seek the bright star of 
hope,” urged Festus. “Come, my love,—look up 
and be happy before I go. There can be nothing to 
fear.” 

“ Festus,” said the strangely agitated girl, with a 
shuddering, icy calmness, “ last night I had a dream 
—and, oh, it was not all adream. It was not like 
the mere phantasy of the mind disturbed in sleep. 
I thought I was a bird—a bird so beautiful that other 
birds were envious, while evil powers sought to pos- 
sessme. You weremy keeper, and you placed me 
in a golden cage, and set two lions to watch me, feel- 
ing assured that under the guardianship of such sen- 
tinels there could be no danger of my being stolen 
away. The night came on, and while one lion slept. 
the other kept watch over my golden home. Sud- 
denly I heard the lions both growl, and as I started 
from my rest I saw a huge vulture, with bloody beak 
and talons, approaching my a I tried to cry out, 
but I could make no sound. y powerful sentinels 
roared with faithful noise, but the vulture heeded 
them not, forhe feared them not. Their might was 
tied to earth, and could not reach to the upper air 
where the dread enemy held himself. The huge bird 
sailed round about me several times,-and at length 
he struck at me with his dreadful talons; but the 
bars resisted the attack. The lions leaped with all 
their might, but they were powerless to reach the 
invader. Again the vulture struck, and his time he 
caught one of the bars in his blood-stained beak, and 
tore itaway. I shrank into the farthest corner, and 
tried to beg for mercy, and still no sound came from 
my tongue. Another bar was torn out, and then the 
monster reached me—seized mein those ensanguined 
talons, and bore me away. Up, up, we went, till the 
earth was hidden from my view by the veil of gloom. 
The terrible talons pierced my flesh with cruel tor- 
ture; and finally, when it seemed as though the 
sharp claws were touching my heart, I uttered a 
wild, startling cfy, and the vulturelet me go! Iwas 
falling—falling—down, downlinto the dark abyss, 
and as I closed my eyes, with a cry for mercy to 
heaven, Iawoke. Oh! I can see it now—I can feel 
it all, just as I feltit in that awful hour!” 

Myrrha ceased speaking, and with a low sob she 
rested her head upon her lover’s bosom. 

“Look up, dearest, and put away your fears,” 
pleaded Festus. ‘T'was naught but a dream.” 

“ So is life all a dream !” quickly answered Myrrha; 
“and perhaps those who quickest awaken therefrom 
are the happiest!” 

“ And will it not be happiness to live for me ?” 

“Oh, yes! yes! Forgive me, Festus!” 

“Then live, and be happy.” 

“TJ will—I will. I'll seek to banish this hideous 
phantasy from my soul. But oh, dear Festus, you 
know not how fearful it was.” 

“ And now,” interposed Tyrop, who had all this 
time stood, nervous and uneasy, at the foot of the 
steps, “ let us end this visit, that we may have ano- 
ther. Time has wings.” : 

“Tam with you,”-answered Festus ; and then, turn- 
ing to the idol of his heart, he added, as he imprinted 
a kiss upon her brow: 

“There, Myrrha, heaven watch over thee, and 
bless thee! Be of good cheer, for Tyron hath as- 
sured me that the power to harm thee cannot much 
longer endure. You will watch her well, and com- 
fort her, good Zorah ?” 

“Tn truth and deed, I will, sir,” earnestly replied 
the shrine-maker’s daughter. 

“ Then for the present, sweet love, fare thee well.” 

“ Farewell!” responded Myrrha. 

Festus marked the deep melancholy of that final 
word after he had turned away, and it struck pain- 
fully upon his soul; but he dared not look back. 
With heavy heart he followed his guide up the mar- 
ble steps, and when the pedestal had been moved 
away, aud the slab raised, he stepped forth upon the 
pavement above, where the cool, fresh air fanned his 
brow, and restored him somewhat to himself; for, 
after all, he could see no gogd cause for fear, and yet 
he could not feel as he would have liked to feel. 
The moon was shining brightly over the eastern 
hills, and as the quaint shadows of the broken co- 
lumns and shattered walls rested upon the pave- 
ment, aud upon the crumbling heaps of ruin, in grim 
and ghostly shapes, imparting a more solemn gran- 
deur to the awful picture of decay and death around 
him, he felt the gloom settle more heavily upou his 
troubled spirit.” 

“Tyron,” he said, with a shudder, “ what fearful 
emblems are here made manifest of the frailty of 
man!” 

“All things earthly must pass away,” returned 
Tyron, himself perceptibly moved by the deep so- 
leimnity of the place. 

“ Aye, but these grim walls and toppling monu- 
ments of art are the relics of a city that passed un- 








timely to decay. She fell beneath the hand of tho 
destroyer while yet in the freshuess of vigour and 
power. And yet, so may we!” 

“ Tsistra was not without sin, but still twas a sin 
greater than hers that gave her sacred shrines and 
peaceful homes to ruin. It was the lust of pride and 
the venom of vengeance that fell upon her from the 
hand of the Roman scourge. But these walls are not 
dumb, nor are they forsaken. See how fondly the 
green ivy clings to them, and how the cypress 
mourns over their decay!” 

Festus did not speak, and presently the artisan 
continued : 

“ This ghost of desolarion hath silent speech, my 
son—a speech going up to the outraged gods whose 
temples were here demolished—and that speech is 
of vengeance! The hand that cast destruction upon 
fair Isistra is still at work in wickedness, and other 
speech—speech of words, from the lips and hearts 
of living men—is giving echo to the voice of these 
ruins. The wickedness of the destroyer hath at 
length kindled the vengeful fires that are to sweep 
the wicked doers from the places they have cursed. 
Let the oppressors beware !” 

Festus gazed earnestly upon the solemn face of 
the prophet, but he asked no question. His own 
sense of right and justice told him what the terrible 
answer must be ; and, painfully reflecting upon the 
awful event which had already cast its sombre sha- 
dow into the future, he followed his guide silently 
from the piazza of the temple. 

Neither Tyron nor his companion saw the dark 
forms that crouched behind the broken columns and 
tumbling walls, nor dreamed they that other ears 
than their own had heard their conversation. They 
marked not the stealthy fall of fect that sounded 
upon the pavement over which they had so recently 
passed, nor were they disturbed by the low whisper- 
ings that awoke the air behind them. 

The moon rode higher and higher in the star- 
spangled vault, and the shadows of column and 
pilaster grew shorter and shorter upon the seamed 
and moss-grown pavement. But other shadows 
were now there—shadows that moved about from 
place to place, like ghosts and goblins conjured up 
from the chambers of the nether world. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Lone after Tyron and Festus had left the subter- 
ranean apartment the two girls sat together in 
silence. ‘Ihe kind and soothing words of the shrine- 
maker’s daughter had had the effect of drying up the 
sufferer’s tears ; and after uniting in prayer they lay 
down upon their couch. 

“You do not close your eyes—you seek not to 
sleep,” said Zorah. 

“ { dare not,” whisperingly replied Myrrha. 

“ And why not?” asked Zorah, drawiug her arm 
affectionately around the fearful fair one. “ All is 
safe here.” 

“ Ah my sister,—your own voice tells me that you 
are not without fear.” 

“ My voice?” 

“ Yes, Zorah,—it trembles; and you speak with 
hope rather than assurance.” 

“ Then happy am Lif 1 can even hope. 
not you hope also?” 

“Because I should hope against hope, 
looked gloomy when he left me.” 

“He was gloomy, beeause your own dark fears 
made him so. He had no fears of his own.” 

“Oh, I wish I were rid of this burden of doubt and 
anxiety! The very air seems continually whisper- 
ing to me of my fearful dream. My poor father 
gone!—perhaps murdered !—and I am——” 

“ Under the protection of one as kind and as pow- 
erful as your father could be,” interrupted Zoralr. 
“My own good father has sworn to protect you ; and 
if he is able he will doit. Of course none of us can 
tell what the future may hold in store for us; but 
let us not fear evil which hath not come.” 

“Ah, dear Zorah, you have not lost a father; nor 
are you hunted from your home by a ruthless, cruel 
king! I know I have friends. You, my sister, aro 
very dear to my heart—but——” 

“ Myrrha !” 

“ Hark!” 

“ What now ? 

“ Hush, Zorah! 

“No. “Where!” 

“ Directly over our heads.” 

“T heard nothing.” 

“Hal there it is again. 
ears?” 

“ Yes—I heard something,” replied Zorah, raising 
her head from ler pillow. 

They both listened for several seconds, and then 
the sound came again. It was as of someone 
knockimg upon a solid substance, and seemed to come 
from the direction of tie porphyry pedestal. 


Why can- 


Festus 


Why that sudden start, and——” 
Heard you not that noise ?” 


Did not that reach your 
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“It may be our attendant,” suggested Zorah, 
arising from the couch, and standing upon the floor. 

“He would not come at this hour,” returned 
Myrrha, sorely frightened. And she, too, arose from 
the couch, and drew tremblingly to the side of her 
companion. 

“Do you not hear footsteps upon the pavement 
above?” she at length ventured to say. 

“I thonght so,” said Zorah. 

“ And there are many of them, too.” 

“There must be,” responded the artisan’s daughter, 
bending her ear more attentively, and trying to hide 
Ler alarm. 

“ The heavens protect us.” 

“Tet us not fear yet, Myrrha. Our enemies can- 
not know the secret of this retreat.” 

“ Goodheavents !”ejaculated Myrrha,fwith asudden 
fearful thought; “may not your father and Festus 
have been watched? ‘Tyron spoke of spies‘” 

Zorah could not reply. The same dreadful thought 
had found its way to her own mind ere this, and 
hence had she been alarmed. 

Still the girls listened, and ere long came a low, 
rumbling sound, as though some heavy body were 
being dragged over the pavement above their heads. 
A little time, and the rumbling ceased, and only the 
patter of footsteps could be heard; but anon even 
these died away, and then all was hushed. 

“They have gone,” whispered Zorah, hopefully. 
“If they were enemies, the secret entrance baffles 
them.” 

Myrrha was on the point of replying when a terri- 
fic crash broke the silence, echoing through the 
vaulted crypt like thunder. 

The heavy echoes died away, and for a brief space 
the girls heard only the distinct throbbings of their 
own hearts. 

“ Merciful heaven!” cried the artisan’s daughter, 
“they are forcing their way to our chamber! My 
father’s steps have been watched.” 

“Oh, let me die here!” fell, in fluttering accents 
from the fugitive’s lips. “I am ready to sleep the 
dark sleep! Oh, my dream! my dream !” 

“Hush!” whispered Zorah. “They have not yet 
broken through the stout barrier that shuts us in. 
The massive obstruction may prove too strong for 
them!” 

“No! no! My dream! My prophetic dream! 
The greedy vulture hath evaded my lion guardians, 
and now he pounces upon me!” 

Again, and again—and yet again, came that dread- 
ful crashing, and finally succeeded a note of thunder, 
as though the foundations of the earth were being 
rent. 

“The pedestal is gone!” gasped Zorah. 

“ And we are lost!” responded Myrrha. 

In an agony of suspense the girls stood clasped in 
each other’s embrace ; and thus they silently awaited 
the end. Heavy feet tramped overhead, and the hum 
of voices reached the apartment. Zorah knew they 
were searching for the moveable slab. Her gaze 
was fixed on the line of its outer edge, and ere loug 
the dark space was broken by a flood of moonlight, 
and the chill night air struck upon her face. She 
drew her companion back to a far corner of the 
chamber, and while they crouched there half a score 
of stout soldiers descended the marble steps, led by 
Sotius, one ot the king’s chief officers. 

“Ah! the sweet fawn is caught, and the end is 
gained,” cried Sotius, with gleeful exultation. “If I 
mistake not, I address the daughter of Saxones.” 

“That old man was my father,” replied Myrrha, 
putting forth her hands as though to keep the man 
at a distance. 

“Then we have need of no ceremony, lady, for my 
business is simple, and can be quickly made known. 
You will accompany me to the royal palace.” 

“Oh, spare me, kind sir—spare me!” 

And Myrrha sank upon her knees, and raised her 
clasped hands beseechingly. 

“T have no choice in the matter, my fair child. 
Your companion may go with you, ifyou like. Ican 
grant no more.” 

And the officer raised Myrrha from her knees. 

“OF course I shall attend my mistress!” cried 
Zorah. 

“No, no!” pleaded the other. “ We will not go! 
Oh, you cannot be so cruel, sir! Iam but a poor, 
— girl, and you will not thus trample upon 
me 

“The king must be obeyed,” sternly answered So- 
tius. ‘To him you can unfold the story of your 


wrongs, but I cannot stop to hear it; nor would it | 


concern me if I did. If you have anything of value 
here—any possession which you prize—make haste 
and secure it. I will grant that.” 


“T had nothing here save the hope of liberty, and 
that you would wrench from me!” groaned Myrrha, 
with deep and painful sobs. 

“No, uo, lady,” rejoined Sotius, perceptibly af- 
fected by the beauty and distress of. the unfortunate 








girl; “if there be cruelty or wrong to thee in this, 
lay it not on me; for the gods know I seek not your 
harm. The king hath ordered it, and I must obey. 
Come, we cannot tarry longer.” 

Myrrha saw that farther persuasion would be use- 
less, and that resistance could only lead to greater 
evil; so, with a heavy heart, she gave her hand ‘to 
Zorah, and followed the officer up the steps. When 
they had reached the landing above they found other 
soldiers in waiting—two of them—who had been left 
on the watch—and they saw, too, how the entrance 
had been effected. Upon the pavement lay a pon- 
derous oaken beam, which had been used as a bat- 
tering-ram, and the pedestal had been overturned, 
the edge of its base resting upon the line of its for- 
mer position. 

In arranging the party for the march to the sea- 
shore, Sotius caused a part of his force to go before, 
and a part behind, himself taking position by the 
girl’s side. No words were spoken on the way, save 
an occasional direction from the officer to those who 
went in advance. 

Myrrha could only sob in her great strait of 
agony, for words which she would have spoken 
could not have helped her. Her faltering steps 
were sustained by the gentle hand of her companion 
in durance; and but for that help she would have 
sank; for thoughts of the wretched fate that 
awaited her were utterly overpowering. As she 
retlected upon what was to come she wished that 
she had died in Festus’ arms. What could life be to 
her if she was to be robbed of all that made life 
valuable, and was henceforth only to féed upon its 
bitterest dregs? Why should she desire to live, if 
she must be for ever chained to misery with a 
broken, bleeding heart, her only oceupation of mind 
a horror of things to come, and looking back upon 
joys of which she had been for ever robbed ? 

With steady tramp the soldiers kept on their way, 
and when they reached their barge they were at 
some distance from the point where the girls had 
landed, having been careful to conceal all sigus of 
their presence from those two men who had pulled 
their skiff upon the shore nearer to the ruins. 

“See,” cried one of the soldiers, while others 
were pushing the barge into deeper water—“ there 
is a vessel getting under way.” 

“It is the Cyprian,” returned a second observer, 
indifferently. 

“ But she has not landed her merchandise,” sug- 
gested the first speaker. 

“T do not think she came hither to sell goods,” 
volunteered a third of the party. “She onlystopped 
for water and provisions, which she took in during 
the past day.” a 

No farther remark was made, for the barge was 
now afloat ; and having gained their seats the men 
put out their oars, and were soon gliding onward 
towards Pompeii. For some distance Sotius guided 
his barge on her direct course, but it was ere long 
evident that the Cyprian ship was standing directly 
in his way. 

“You may ease your oars, my men,” he said, at 
the same time standing up to observe more truly the 
course of the ship. “ Hold,as you are! ‘There—we 
rest here, she will pass clear of us, and we will then 
keep on.” 

“ But see!” directly afterwards cried a man in the 
bows; “the ship is changing her course towards us. 
She will run us down.” 

“Zounds! ‘The helmsman must be drunk! 
your oars, and shoot away from the danger!” 

The ship, which had promised to pass to wind- 
ward of the barge, was now standing directly to- 
wards her, and was fearfully near, too; but just 
as the oars were dropped her lower sails were clewed 
up, and she luffed to the wind, with her stern 
swinging close upon the boatmen’s oars. 

“Ye gods!” exclaimed a soldier, “see those armed 
men above us! Behold their spears; and see others 
with steel-headed arrows fixed to the bow-string! 
Do you mark the glitter of the sharp points in the 
moonbeams ?” 

“By the immortal Jove!” shouted Sotius, as he 
saw all this, “’tis a Cyprian corsair! Pull for your 
lives, my men!” 

But the order came too late. 

“What ho! Up with those oars, or you are dead 
men, every one of you!” 

A single glance satisfied Sotius that the threat was 
not an idle one, for his party was within easy range 
of either arrow or javelin. And his men saw it as 
quickly as he did, and lifted their oars without wait- 
ing for his order. 

“ What barge is that ?” demanded the commander 
of the ship. 

“ The king’s,” answered Sotius. 

“ Then let the king's barge be pulled to my gang- 
way,” ordered the Cyprian. 

“You will uot detain us,” said the Pompeian of- 
ficer, as one of his men caught the line which had 
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been thrown from the ship, “for we are on impor. 
tant business of the king's.” 

“ We shall see first whether you are worth detain- 
ing,” laconically replied the corsair, leaning over 
the rail, and taking a view of the barge and its in- 
mates. 

“ But his royal majesty, sir, will not brook inter- 
ference iu his purposes of state.” 

“His royal majesty may do as he likes on that 
score,” responded he of the ship. ‘‘ But to tell you 
the truth, I like the looks of his royal majesty's men, 
and also I see a pretty faco—aye, two of them, by 
Jove !—You may come on board my ship—all of you. 
Let there be nodelay. He who hesitates dies where 
he stands!” 

As the character of the vessel.could be no matter 
of doubt, Sotius knew that resistance would be fata) ; 
so he quickly made his way over the freebooter’s 
side, directing his men to bring up the girls. 

The corsair’s crew consisted of fifty men, or more, 
all well armed, while about the masts were arranged 
a great number of deadly weapons, of many kinds, 
The king’s soldiers trembled with apprehension when 
they reached the deck; but they silently awaited 
the result. 

“Tremble not, fair lady,” gallantly said the 
Cyprian commander, stepping forward for a close 
view of Myrrha’s face, “ You have no occasion for 
alarm.” 

“ Indeed, sir, no new alarm can add to my present 
sufferings.” 

“Ha! and were you a prisoner, forced upon your 
aquatic trip ?” 

“She was destined for the king,” exclaimed 
Sotius. 

“What! Does the old wretch feast upon such 
beauty as this ?” 

“A wife for the young prince, sir.” 

“Then I fear the young prince will be forced to 
go.wifeless till he finds another. And you, my 
pretty one, are the lady's maid, I suppose ?” 

“JT am, sir,” replied Zorah, quite calmly. 

“Then you shall both be very tenderly cared for.” 

“ And to what end?” asked Myrrha, a fearful sus- 
picion flashing through her mind—suspicion of a 
fate even more dreadful than wedding the prince. 

“ That will appear anon,” coolly replied the cor- 
sair. 

And then turning to his crew he ordered that the 
barge should be cut adrift, and the ship put on her 
course. 

As soon as these orders had been obeyed, tlw 
Pompeian soldiers were disarmed and sent jorward, 
while the girls were conducted to the captain’s cabin, 
which was a sort of house, built on the quarter-deck, 
with an open way around it, aad a parapet upon the 
roof. 

Meantime, Sotius sat upon a coil of rigging near 
the ship’s rail, and gazed back upon the moonlit 
city, and as its towers and battlements gradually 
faded in the distance, he turned his thoughts upou 
the dread fate before him—a fate which he could 
not mistake. He had often heard how strong men 
were kidnapped by corsairs, and sold to warring 
chieftains in Africa, or reduced to a meaner servi- 
tude in the East; and could already, in bitter fancy, 
feel the galling yoke. He cursed the hour that sent 
him upon the mission of the king ; and he cursed the 
poor girl who had been the innocent cause of all. 
‘Then he cursed young Festus ; and then he remem- 
bered to heap unnumbered curses upon the mysterious 
shrine-maker ; and finally when the last faiut live 
of the shore had faded from his view, he settled into 
a moody silence, from which even the anxious 
questionings of his companions in grief could not 
arouse him. 

(To be continued.) 





Miss Laura Harris has entered into an engage- 
ment with the manager, Merelli, to sing at the Lm- 
perial Opera at Moscow for two years. Miss Minnie 
Hauck will also appear there. Considerable atten- 
tion has been directed to an improvement for increas- 
ing the sonority of the violoncello invented by Ser- 
vais. The instrument, instead of being held be- 
tween the knees, rests on a bar of metal, aud so com- 
municates its vibrations to the floor. The new Prus- 
sian national hymn, by Sir Michael Costa, is to be 
performed in public in the autumn. 

ORANGES.—Before steamboat days, our oranges 
came almost wholly from Spain and Portugal, but 
now the Azores, Madeira, Malta, and Crete contrl- 
bute to our supply. “St. Michael, one of the Azores, 
annually exports 200 shiploads of oranges, compris!g 
altogether 200,000 boxes, of 1000 oranges eacl 
Terceira, Fayal, and other Azores also export 
largely. It is supposed that not less than 300,000,000 
of oranges are brought to this country yearly, of 
which 100,000,000 are consumed in London, and 
about one fourth of London's share, or 25,000,000 of 
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is annually sold in the streets and public 
In Spain and Portugal the orange trees are 
and cultivated much in the sume way as in 
the islands, but without the need of shading by the 
Ligh fences. The trees do not attain the same size, 
noris the yield equally abundant. The usual annual 
crop of a Seville tree is about 8C00 oranges. 
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FACETIZ. 

A LITTLE boy disputing with his sister recently, 
exclaimed, “It's true, for ma says so; and if ma says 
so, it is so, if it ain’t so.” 

‘A LEsSoN IN ARITHMETIC.—Teacher : “ John, sup- 
1 were to shoot at a tree with five birds on it 
and kill three, how many would be left?” John: 
“Three, sir.’ Teacher: “No, two would be left, 
you ignoramus.” John : “ No, they wouldn’t though ; 
ihe three shot would be left, and the other two would 
be flied away. 


pose 


A YOUNG GOOSE. 


A market girl sold a gentleman a fine fat goose, 
warranting it to be young. It turned out, when 
roasted, to be unmanageably tough. The next day 
the gentleman said to the market girl: 

“That goose which you sold me for a young one, 
was very old.” 

“Certainly not,” said the girl; “don’t you call 
me young ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I am but nineteen, and I heard mother 
say often, that that goose was six weeks younger 
than me.” 

A woMAN with a child entered a photographic 
gallery the other day, and previous to placing it for 
4 picture the woman subjected the young one to a 
vigorous spanking. The artist interfered, when he 
was informed by the woman that she was only try- 
ing to get up a fine colour in the child’s face, in order 
that it might be represented in the picture with 
blooming cheeks. She was somewhat surprised to 
learn that the matter of colour in a photograph was 
quite an after consideration ; that the machine to 
take colours just as they stood was not yet invented. 

Lock THEM Ur!—We observed the other day two 
fellows were sentenced for stealing a case of chig- 
nons from a cart in the Borough. We suppose they 
were (h)airey-sneaks.— Fun. 

Opp Sounps!—A worthy salt of our acquaint- 
ance laid himself alongside of a lecturer the other 
day, and poured a broadside into him for speaking 
of the “ sounding brass.” Any lubber, as our friend 
remarked, ought to know that the lead is the thing 
we take soundings with.—Fun. 

UNNECESSARY. 

“Boston,” we are informed by the American pa- 
pers, “is to put up twenty drinking-fountains to aid 
the enforcement of the prohibitory liquor law.” This 
isa poor compliment to the friends of the move- 
ment, for it implies that its best supporters are lit- 
tle better than pumps.— Fun 

THe Mert ALTERATION IN SMITHFIELD.—It is 
aconsolation to people who like to keep alive in- 
teresting memories of old places, that the new Meat 
Market has been erected on the site hallowed by the 
stakes of the old martyrs; for now the new mart-ers, 
os may there be accommodated with steaks.— 

un, 

THE MARGATE RATHING-WOMAN’S LAMENT. 
It nearly broke my widowed ’art, 
When first I tuk the notion, 
That parties didn’t as they used, 
Take reg'lar to the ocean. 
The hinfants, darling little soles, 
Still cum quite frequent, bless ’em ! 
But they is only sixpence each, 
Which hardly pays to dress ’em. 
The reason struck me all at once, 
Says I, “It’s my opinion, 
The grown-up folks no longer bathes 
Because of them vile Sheenions.” 
The last as cum drest in that style, 
Says, as she tuk it horf her, 
“T’m sure I shall not know the way 
To re-arrange my quoffur !”” 
By which she ment the ’ed of air, 
_ Which call it wot they will, sir; 
Cum doubtless off a convict at 
Millbank or Pentonville, sir. 
The Parliment should pass a law, 
‘ Which there’s sufficient reason; 
That folks as wear the Sheenions should 
_Dathe reg’lar in the season. Punch, 


SHAKSPEARIAN RUDENESS. 


Her Mojesty has just conferred the honour of 





knighthood upon Six Gentlemen. Six! Ha! ha! 
If it had been five or seven. But six! Ha! ha! 
We must quote—it can’t be helped. When the Queen 
left them, did she say, “I will now take my leave of 
these Six dry, round, old withered Knights?” Of 
course not—they are all estimable and some of them 
comely gentlemen—but are we going to be done out 
of a Shakespearianism because it is inapplicable? 
Perish the thought !— Punch. 
RE-ASSURING. 

Nervous Old Lady (Band in the distance): ‘Oh, 
there are those dreadful volunteers, Joseph! I 
know the horse will take fright! Hadn't you better 
turn him round ?” 

Coachman (who will have his own way): “ Oh, let 
‘im alone ’m; he'll turn ‘isself round, and pretty 
quick, too, if he’s frightened !"— Punch 


YOUR MOON, AND MINE: 


Your moon shines bonny, my lady bright, 
Where the broken rim 
Of the ocean’s brim 
Shivers bilver in, 

Jarred by the tide of the summer night. 


My-moon shines over a wheaten ‘sea, 
With a shore of shade 
By the forést made, 
As its boughs are swayed 
By the Night’s beating audibly. 
Your moon shines over a lordly hall, 
Rearing columned snow, 
Cheery lights aglow, 
Where the glad serfs go, 
Swiftly and silently, at your call. 


My moon gleams over a cottage door 
Where a scholar dreams 
In the vine-torn gleams, 
Where the white mooubeams 
Fight with the firelight along the floor. 


Your moon shines over a troop of friends, 
With the bended ear, 
With the ready tear, 
Or the shout of cheer— 

Such love as the world to the heiress sends. 


My moon comes peering, each summer night, 
Softly through the vine, 
In this home of mine; 
But her silver shine 

Finds never a shadow but mine in sight. 


Ah me! may never the same fair sky 
That bends over thee 
Shine starry for me, 
So one moon shall be 

Quite enough for us both, you and I? 








GEMS. 


A FRIEND cannot be known in prosperity, and am 
enemy cannot be hid in adversity. 

Account him thy real friend who desires thy.good, 
rather than thy good-will. 

THERE is no happiness like that of being loved by 
your fellow creatures, and feeling that your presence 
is an addition to their comfort. 

Hvuxry and cunning are the two apprentices of 
despatch and skill, but neither of them ever learns 
his master’s trade. 

Gocp temper is like a sunny day; it sheds a bright- 
ness over everything ; it is, the sweetener of toil aud 
the soother of disquietude. 

THINGS THAT NEVER StToP.—He that is good will 
become better, and he that is bad, worse ; for virtue, 
vice, and time never stop. 

GRAPPLE ever with opportunity. And, as you don’t 
know when opportunity will come along, keep your 
grappling-irons always ready. 

THE heart seldom grows better by age. A young 
liar will generally be an old one ; a young knave only 
a greater knave. 








STATISTICS. 
or 

BritTisH FisHErtes.—The report of the commis- 
sioners for the British Fisheries for the year 1868 
has just been issued, from which it is seen that the 
total quantity of herrings cured during 1868 was 
651,433¢ barrels, the total quantity brandedj209,462} 
barrels, and the total quantity exported 868,744} 
barrels, being a decrease from the preceding year of 
174,155} barrels in the total quantity cured, of 
107,9584 barrels in the total quantity branded ; of 
109,959} barrels in the total quantity exported. In 


the cod and ling fishery, the returns show that last 
year 113,831 cwts. were cured dried, and 9,659 barrels 
cured in pickle ; and that the total quantity exported 
was 52,403 cwts. cured dried, being a decrease from 
the preceding year of 5,807} cwts. in the total 
quantity cured dried, and of 1,160 barrels in the total 
quantity cured in pickle; but an increase of 6,178 
ewt, in the total quantity exported. From the fishery 
statistics it appears that in 1868 14,300 boats manned 
by 46,417 fishermen and boys, were employed in the 
herring and cod and ling fisheries; and that the total 
estimated value of the boats, nets, and lines employed 
in these fisheries in the same period was 1,041,809/. ; 
being an increase over the preceding year of 92 boats 
and 198 fishermen and boys, and of 21,6217. in the 
estimated value of boats, nets, and lines. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


GLUE WHICH WILL UNITE EVEN POLISHED 
Street.—A Turkish receipt for a cement used to 
fasten diamonds and other precious stones to metallic 
surfaces, and which is said to strongly unite even 
surfaces of polished steel, although exposed to 
moisture, is as follows:—Dissolve five or six bits. 
of gum mastic, each of the size of a large pea, in as 
much spirits of wine as will suffice to render it 
liquid. In another vessel, dissolve in brandy as 
much isinglass, previously softened in water, as will 
make a two ounce phial of strong glue, adding two 
small bits of gum ammoniac, which must be rubbed 
until dissolved. Then mix the whole with heat. 
Keep in a phial closely stopped. When itis to be 
used, set the phial in boiling water. 


TREATMENT OF SCARLET Fever.—The appetite 
generally returns after the first or second bath, and 
the strength of the patient is kept up by nutritious 
food. The bath prevents the dissemination of the 
disease, by removing the excreta from the skin as 
soon as it is deposited. This treatment promotes 
cuticular desquamation. The body should be gently 
dried by soft linen cloths after the bath. By this 
procedure the various secretions are deprived of 
their noxious properties, and the irritation of in- 
ternal organs is quickly relieved, thus dissipating 
infection. Another benefit is that # very serious 
case is soon reduced to a mild one, andthe patient 
recovers in less than half the usual time. Since Dr. 
Thompson has pursued this practice—during the 
last fifteen years—he has never lost a patient from 
scarlet fever 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Queen of the Belgians and the Princess Char- 
lotte are at Spa. 


THE Queen of Portugal is at Baden (near Vienna). 
Her Majesty has entered her name in the strangers’ 
book as the Duchess de Guatéres. Her health is in 
a most unsatisfactory state as regards the mind. 

A TELEGRAM recently announced that the cable of 
the Indo-European Telegraph Company across the 
Black Sea, about 200 miles in length, has been suc- 
cessfully submerged. 

AmeRIcA is calculated to contain over ten millions 
of square miles, each mile capable of sustainin, 
three hundred and fifty persons, or four times the 
present population of the earth, 


TuE Sailors’ Orphan Girls School and Home was 
opened some time since by Prince Arthur. The 
Bishop of London and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty were amongst those who were present, 
and expressed earnest hopes for the prosperity of 
the institution. 

Tue Prince of Wales intends to make a rather 
long stay in Yorkshire early in December. One 
object of his Royal Highness is to participate in the 
sport of the York and Ainsty, and other well-known 
| Yorkshire packs. The Prince will take with him 
his own hunting stud, and his stay is expected to 
extend over a fortnight or three weeks. 


THE Twickenham local board have resolved to 
present a memorial to the Home Secretary, calling 
his attention to the dangerous state of the Houns- 
low gunpowder mills, aud another to the Duke of 
Northumberland, the owner of the land on which the 
works are situated, begging that he will not renew 
the lease to Messrs. Curtis at the expiration of their 
term, which ends in about four years. 


Tue National Portrait Gallery has become so 
large that it is necessary to find a new habitation 
for it until the National Gallery has been made big 
enough to receive it. In the meantime it is intended 
to transfer it to the gallery at Kensington, where the 
Portrait Exhibitions of the last three years were 
held. The transfer will be completed by the end of 








| the year. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A.C. M.—Write to a photographic periodical. 

Constant ReapER.—Not till after fourteen years. 

Dix Sertieme.—The bubbles arise from the same cause, 

R. S—s.—Your verses are patriotic and spirited, but 
scarcely suitable for our columns. 

B. A. P.—We do know of any such process. Purchase 
a work on chemical experiments. 

Mabe and Mriyniz.—1. The medico-chemical pencil is 
the best remedy. 2. We should say much too young. 

J. M.—Shellac, dissolved in spirits of wine, gives a 
drown colour to the violin. 

J. M’C.—Your lines “‘ To An Old Bridge” are not up to 
our standard, 

R. J. R.—You cannot bring an action for breach of 
promise against a minor. 

Fair._eieu.—1l, Handwriting very fair. 2. Consult our 
back numbers for the last few weeks. 

CuARLIF.—You must work out the term of your inden- 
ture. It is the wisest course to do so. 

C.D. V.—1. Your handwriting is not very good. 2. 
You do not say to which correspondent you reply. 

A. F. W. 8.—A picture frame-maker will give you the 
information. We do not know of a book on the subject. 

X. L.—1 and 2. We have never known an instance. 3. 
All depends upon the conduct of the son. 4. According 
to theage. 5. Not asa rule. 

Pemproxe Docx.—Your letter is not intellicible. If 
you will send us another more carefully worded, we shall 
endeavour to answer you. 

L. Morton.—W. Huskisson, M.P., was killed at the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, Sep- 
tember 15, 1830. 

Lapy Rostry.—Only a medical man could advise you 
upon the point. Wedo not know your age and constitu- 
‘tion. 

Tue Wuirte Rost.—White’s History of England is a 
very good one, You can get it cheap at a second-hand 
bookseller’s, 

O1L.—1. Very nice height for a young girl, 2. Hand- 
writing capable of great improvement. Hair flaxen, in- 
clined to be golden. 

A. B. C.—The only thing we can recommend is the use 
of the curling tongs. We should advise you, however, 
to allow your whiskers to grow in the usual way. 

E. H. Pet.—1. Consult our back numbers for the last 
two months, and you will get several receipts for the 
purpose. 2. Hair brown. 

Frank Ricuarps.—His wife, if alive, is heir at law ; if 
not, the property should be divided between yourself and 
your brother. 

CuatLes TorrineTon.—In some constitutions the ac- 
tion of electricity tends to strengthen the nerves ; we do 
not think it would be of much service in the matter of 
which you speak. 

A Swixpon SusscriBer.—1. Chambers’s Gui‘le is about 
the cheapest and most reliable. 2. There are so many 
published that we are at a loss which to recommend. 
Consult a fancy bookseller. 

ANNIE LouIsE.—1. Too large a sum for a county court. 
2. Immersion in a solution of sulphurous (not caighenie} 
acid is said to bleach linen. 3. White kids may be cleaned 
by using beuziline, applied with cotton wool. 

Timotny.—If you are convinced that he has ill-treated 
you, and that there is room for another medical man in 
the neighbourhood, start by all means. For a beginner, 
it is best to commence with an open surgery. 

Cuar.Lton.—Medical and scientific men of all countries 
are in favour of vaccination, Government has, very pro- 
perly, made the obligation of vaccinating children com- 
pulsory. A magistrate can make an orler compelling you 
to have the child vaccinated within fourteen days. 

Rover.—1. You had better confine the effigy to your 
native town. It would be difficult to impress the merits 
of the faithful creatures on the minds of the general 
public to such an extent that the result you desire could 
be obtained. 2. Lines not suitable for insertion. 

F. M.8.—Cemeteries usually are the property of the 
parish in which they are situated. The gravediggers are 
paid at the instance of what is called the Burial Board, 
2. The bells are only tolled if a fee is paid. 3. Hand- 
writing good ; but you should use black or blue ink. 

Dvunots.—The A. B. C. Club was a name adopted by a 
number of republican euthusiasts in Paris, their obiect 








being to relieve the abaisses or depressed. They broke 
out into an insurrection on June 5, 1832, which was sup- 
L i with bloodshed, after Paris had been put into a 
state of siege, on June 6, 2, The words and music of the 
Marseillaise Hymn are ascribed to Rouget de Lille, a 
French engineer officer, who composed it at the request 
of Marshal Lucknow, in 1791, to cheer the conscripts at 
Strasburg. It derived its name from a body of troo 
from Marseilles marching into Paris, in 1792, playing 
tune, it being then not much known. 

ALtTon.—We are very sorry for you, but the case is too 
complicated for us to give a receipt. You had better 
apply at some of the hospitals for di of.the skin, or 
lay the matter before the parish doctor, who, if you re- 
quire it, will give you gratuitous advice. 

R. T.—1. See answer to subscriber in this number. 2. 
A few drops of sal volatile will dispel the feeling of ner- 
vousness, and the a of — of your own 
age in whom you take an interest, will cure the dislike 
to the society of others. Writing very good, but careful 
practice will improve it. 

Gotp Diecer.—l. The Sutherland gold fields are still 
yielding. The number of diggers now at work at Kil- 
donan is nearly a hundred, but they are select hands, 
and are believed to be doing well. 2. The weekly find- 
~—_ of the diggers amount on an average from 2l, to 31. 
value of gold. 

H. C. H.—We cannot enlighten you as to the mystery. 
You must be careful, and try and find out the depreda- 
tors. We think that you carry your affection for dumb 
animals to too great an extent; the hot cooked meat 
would do more good to some poor person. As Tennyson 
says, ‘ are there no beggars round your gate?” , 

A Supscriner.—l. To remove scurf or dandriff, mix 1 
pint of lime water with a quarter-of-a-pint of distilled 
vinegar, and apply night and morning with a sponge. 2. 
Whiskers, moustaches, &c., may be produced by using 
the following pomade: Beef marrow, loz. ; tincture of 
cuntharides, hm ; cinnerara powder, 1 drachm) (Mix 
with a gentle heat, and apply night and morning. 

Hovsewire£.—You are quite right to be firm in a 
that your step-children obey your behests ; but you shoul 
take care to temper discipline with moderation. You 
have undertaken a "ange responsibility, and ag may de- 
pend upon it that the more you try to rule by kindness, 
the greater will be your success in securing respect and 
affection from them, and love and admiration from your 
husband, 








SUNSHINE, 


Gift of the gods! How on this dusky wall, 
And far away on Ned pro and glen, 
On all things lovely and unloved of men, 
Equally floods the light celestial— 
Me the glad hours with sudden influence call 
To wander in the spirit once again 
To that half-fancied, half-remembered den 
Of a weird woodland by a waterfall ; 
Where the bright sunlight came through trellised 


shade, j 
Where all things beautiful and sweet were found ; 
The dun fawus trfpping through, from glade to 


giade ; 
A wastful wealth of flowers upon the gound ; 
Silence intense, yet fairest music made, 
And music most intense, yet not a sound. 
Cc. A. L. 

Wipvow.—There are numerous associations in London 
for the relief of widows. Amongst others, one for the 
widows of musicians, instituted in 1738; one for the wi- 
dows of naval men, founded in 1739; one for widows of 
medical men, 1788 ; a law society for widows of profes- 
sional gentlemen, 1817 ; and a society for artists’ widows, 
1827. 

Tower HiL1.—A man of understanding and properly 
balanced mind is never hasty to condemn his neighbour. 
He can recognise a fault, and endeavour to censure it, 
without flying into a passion, gossipping, or insulting 
the person blamed. If you are on suflicient terms of in- 
timacy with the person, speak to him quietly, but donot 
formrone of the ‘‘ bubbling gossips,” who would whis- 
per and shrug away a reputation without compunction. 


A Youne Marrrep Woman writes to inform us that 
she has innocently compromised herself by weakly yield- 
ing to the request of an officer, with whom she had a flir- 
tation at a country oe corresponding with him 
through the medium of a local post-office. We would ad- 
vise this silly “‘ young married woman ” to confess every- 
thing to her husband, and to let him answer the next 
poetical epistle of her admirer. 

Cuurcn anv Statr.—The “ Plymouth Brethren” first 
appeared at Plymouth in 1830. In 1851 they had 139 
siness of worship in Englund and Wales. They objectto 
national churches as too latitudinarian, and to dissenters 
as too sectarian. They receive into communion all who 
confess Christ and own the Holy Ghost as his vicar. 
Their doctrines agree with those of most evangelical 
Protestant churches, but they recognise no order of 
ministers. 

Lizziz L.—1. To cure your sunburn: take one drachm 
of Roman alum, ove drachm of camphor, half-an-ounce 
of sugar-candy, and a pound of ox gall. Mix, and stir 
well for ten minutes or so, and repeat this stirring three 
or four timesa day fora fortnight, till it appears clear 
and transparent ; strain through blotting paper, and bot- 
tle up for use. 2. Handwriting requires improvement. 

Vo.unteeR.—Hohenlinden is in Bavaria. The battle 
was fought December 5, 1800, between the Austrians, 
commanded by Archduke John, and the French, com- 
manded by General Moreau. The Imperialists were de- 
feated with great loss in this hard-fought battle, their 
killed and wounded amounting to 10,000 men, and their 
loss in prisoners to 10,000 more. The forces opposed were 
peaet equal in numbers. The peace of Luneville fol- 

owed. 

Bonp StTreet.— There are three styles peralned 
adopted by a Chinese lady for dressing her hair, w ich 
styles indicate whether she is a maid, wife or widow. 
From her infancy to her marriage, a young girl wears 
the back part of her hair braided into a tail, and the re- 
mainder combed over her forehead and cut inte the shave 





ofacrescent. On her wedding day her head is decorate4 
with a crown covered with tinsel paper ; and on the next 
xr hair is dressed for the t time in the wel). 
known teapot style. On holidays she or ts it wit); 
flowers. en she becomes a widow, she shaves part o* 
her head, and binds it round with a fillet fastened wit), 
numerous bodkins, » sich are sometimes very costly. 

(Sttversips.—An apprentice to the sea should be woe!) 
acquainted with arithmetic in its higher branches’; also jt 
isrequisite that he should have been taught navigation 
On board ship you would find every <qpemty of apply. 
ing your knowledge of these studies to good use. At first, 
however, you would require to devote yourself to the 
practical part of your business. 

E. 8. M. H.—1. It is not proper to reply unless yoy 
have been pecgeey introduced to the gentleman. 7 2. 
Much better refrain from using any stuff, and allow it t, 
keep its natural coiuur. 3. We cannot give you another 
receipt, 4. If your paieness proceeds from debility, con- 
sult a medical man; if not, do not try to remedy it by ar. 
tificial means. 5. Hair, dark brown. 6. Scarcely old 
enough to wear them very long; say 16. 

Enrretp.—1. Mr. Pixley was the winner of the Queen's 
prize in 1862, 2. The Queen reviewed 20,000 volunteers 
ut Edinburgh, ane, 7, 1860. 3, There was a regiment of 
Irish volunteers formed at Dublin, under the commani 
of the Duke of Leinster, in 1779. They armed generally 
to the amount of 20,000 men, and received the unanimous 
thanks of the houses of lords and commons in Ireland for 
their patriotism and spirit, for coming forward and de- 
fending their country. . 

Roscivs.—There is an immense difference between par 
lour recitation and platform reading. If you are bent 
upon mobing the experiment, select asmall ‘hall, and put 
yourself under the tuition of a muster ot elocution. The 
stage is nothing more nor less than a representation, or 
imitation, of what really exists ; but human nature is so 
varied that it requires no ordinary ability to give a faith. 
ful interpretation of even a few types of character. 

RocuDALE.=-You ought to endeavour to convince your 
sister by reasonand persuasion, not by force. You think 
the young man unworthy of her, and you say that you 
are in possession of facts as to his former history, which 
redound anything but to his credit. “Be careful that 
there is no personal animosity in the matter, aud if you 
bring any accusation against him, do so before his face. 
If the charges are of sucha heinous character, and he 
cannot deny them, make your sister acquainted with the 
state of affairs, and let her judge for herself. An attempt 
at physical coercion will only result in failure. 

Parnassus.—Although every author of any standing 
takes care to confine himself within the bounds of pro- 
bability, still it must not be i ined that to write down 
the realistic details of the m common and humdrum 
life is to produce a work which will command attention. 
Unless you have poetry, imagination, and faucy to weave 
arcund your onan you need never expect to be 
popular. The sketch which you send reads like a police 





report, only that it does not half the excitement 
and interest pertaining to generality of those lite- 
rary efforts. 


F.iorence B.—Yours is false pride. You cannot say 
that bécause you live with your aunt till the affairs of 
= late father are arranged, that you are eating the 

read of dependence. According to your own statement, 
there is ample provision to pay for your board by-and-bye. 
We think you are a little flighty in your character, and 
that your relative is exercising a wholesome check upon 
your actions. We have nothing to say against the occu- 
pation of a barmaid ina railway refreshmeut stall, ouly 
that a quieter and less exciting life is better for a young 
lady who has been brought up tenderly. 

Constance F. wishes our advice under the following 
circumstances: She has been engaged to a young man 
for the last five years, four years of which time her lover 
was in New Zealand, from which colony he has just re- 
turned with a considerable sum of money. ‘“‘ Constance 
F.” fancies that his affection for her has cooled, and that 
he would be glad of a pretext to break the engagement. 
He wishes to go back to New Zealand without her, and 
makes the excuse that the colony is in a disturbed con- 
dition, and that it would be better for her to remain in 
England, and then, if things look better, join him ia 
abouta year. Weare of opinion that ‘ Constance F.” 
is right in her conjectures as to the state of the young 
man’s feelings. The colony is not so bad but that she 
would be safe under the protection of a loving husband. 
If you think that he is tired of you, and disappointed iu 
the change in your appearance, as you hint, better let 
him go back alone, and marry a Maori squaw, if he likes. 
A mun who could act ashe is doing is not worth hav- 
ing. 
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